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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EE 


WE have inserted Dangle’s attack upon the Cynic, and leave it to that 
gentleman to defend himself. Y 

We regret that our fair Correspondent B. should have neglected us. 

The political article from Brutus is inadmissible. 

Poetikastos will be admitted when he condescends to be intelligible. 

We are obliged to the Dublin Correspondent for his good intentions, but 
we can by no means trust his judgement. 

Mr. Husky is a sort of pawn-broker in poetry—his verses being a bit from 
Scott, a bit from Byron, a bit from Moore, have the same appearance as the 
Broker’s shop—silver spoons and pistols, brass kettles and British laces, books. 
aad gunpowder, sealing-wax and watches. ; 

The portrait of Miss Lydia Kelly, as Desdemona, in our next. 

J. A has been unavoidably deferred till next month. 

Burinator Macgylph is accepted—af course we understand that he intends 
for some time to continue his Sketch-Book. 

H. H. is a very useful correspondent. His communication will appeat in 
our next. . 
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MISS O'NEILL. 


No pains have been spared on our part to obtain materials for the 
life of Miss O'Neill. These efforts have been unsuccessful ; vanity 
and prejudice have contrived to throw a thick mist uver the earlier 
part of her career; and we are unwilling to offer to our readers the 
fleeting tales of rumour. 

Many publications have pretended to yive Memoirs of Miss O' Neill; 
these we have examined, under the idea that the information with- 
held from us, might have been imparted to others. In this we have 
been mistaken ; not one of them contains any fact of importance; not 
even the date of her birth is mentioned. We therefore feel it requisite 
to be silent on the subject, until we can procure authentic documents 
of sufficient interest for this publication. Ed. 








MISCELLANIES. 


——ie 
LETTER OF THE FACETIOUS TOM BROWN TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 
To Madum 


To acquaint her, that he had the good fortune to escape a 
double scouring, viz. Death and Marriage. 


Since I have been deprived of the happiness of seeing you, I 
had like to have done two of the foolishest things which a man in 
his sober senses can possibly be guilty of, if ‘tis in his- power to 
avoid them; I mean, Madam, I had kke to have gone the way 
of all flesh, in a mortal and matrimonial sense, or, in plainer 
English, either to have been interred in a chureh-yard, or undone 
at the church-altar. To set me right in your good opinion, ‘tis 
but convenient I should inform you Madam, that neither of these 
was of my own secking, but that a burning fever threatened to 
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send me, nolens volens, to the grave; and my good-natured pa- 
rents to condemn me to a wife. However, heaven be praised, I 
have made a shift to avoid both those blessings; and since you 
have been always pleased to express some concern for my welfare, 
Iam vain enough to believe ‘twill be some satisfaction to you to 
learn how | escap'd them. My fever had brought ine to a very 
low condition, so that I expected every moment when | should 
take a leap in the dark, for which reason I was willing to clear 
my debts before I parted, and if I had stolen any thing from any 
» of my neighbours, honestly to restore it, that I might noi be em- 
barrass'd in my journey to the other world. Immediately I re- 
membered, that I had read in some of our Casuists (perhaps it 
was St. Austin, but I won't be positive), that to steal was nothing 
else but to take away something that belonged to our neighbour, 
without his consent; upon which account, remembering that I 
had stolen certain valuable goods from your pretty cousin Be- 
linda, without her leave, my poor conscience flew in my face, 
and acted the part of a fury. This consideration, in short, so 
terribly alarmed me, that ‘tis impossible to tell you what agonies 
I lay under; so that being fully resolv'd to make restitution of all 
that very moment, I asked my confessor, a grave ancient pillar of 
the church, whether he would give himself the trouble to take 
into his custody a few things I had stolen from a certain person, 
and deliver them to their proper owner. The old gentleman, 
overjoyed to find so pious a disposition in me, made answer, that 
he would do it with all his heart. Upon this I gave him a little 
purse, which I wore about my neck in nature of a relick-case, 


wherein he found a lady's picture in miniature, three red ribbons, 


and a locket of hair. When my venerable spark saw this, 


** Come, come,” cries he, ‘‘ if you have been guilty of no other 
theft, ne'er trouble yourself about the matter; this is a pecco- 
dillo, a mere trifle; and my life for yours, will never rise in 
judgment against you.” ‘* Aye, but father,’ said J to him, 
‘* this js nothing to what follows, for I have stole something of a 
thousand times greater value than this.” ‘* How, my dear child,” 
said he, twirling up his whiskers most judiciously, ‘‘ and what can 
that be.” “* 'Tis,” answered I, ‘* what both the Indies cannot 
_ purchase; ‘tis what would pay the greatest monarch’s ransom 
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upon earth; and I must beg you to restore it with the ot 
things.” 


— 


her 
‘« That you may be sure of, young man,” reply'd our 


scruple drawer, ‘‘ for what says one of the brightest luminaries 
of the Latin church: Non tolliter peccatum nisi restituatur abla- 
tum ;” which for your ladyship’s edification 1 thus translate :— 

If you restore not what you stole, 

Old Nick will burn you to a coal. 

With that, in spite of my weakness, I jumped out of bed, took 
old Ecclesiasticus by the beard, and gave him ten or a dozen 
hearty busses, and desir’d him to restore. them to your cousin Be- 
linda. Although my relations that stood round my bed were in: 
tears to see me so near my last exit, yet they could not forbear 
laughing at so ridiculous a scene; nay, even the good father hime 
self lost all his gravity, to find me troubled with so merry a re- 
morse of conscience. However, to compose my afflicted spirits, 
he promised, in verbo sacerdotis, that both the purse and. the — 
kisses should be faithfully restored to their right owner. When 
they had given me satisfaction in this important point, I gave 
one of my brothers a will I had made a little before, and intreated 


him, that, if he had any kindness for me, he would take care to 
see two articles of it performed: the first was, to bury the box, 
wherein I preserve your letters, in the same coffin with myself; 
and the second, to go to Emelia, ask her for my heart, and deli- 


ver it to Madam , to whom it rightfully belongs. I like- 


wise bethought myself of some small matters I had stolen from 
Calista, and accordingly communicated these scruples to my ho- 
nest confessor. But after I had given him a full account of the 
whole affair, he fairly told me, that since I had made so many 
fruitless journeys for her sake, danced so many hours attendance 
after her, thrown away so many sighs, and been at the expence of | 
sO many tears upon her account, I had honestly deserv'd a better 

reward than a patch-box, .a tooth-picker, and small ear-ring 
amounted to; and therefore need not disquiet myself on that 
‘score. Thus you see, Madam, what a world of care I took to 
discharge my conscience, that 1 might troop off like a good Chris- 
tian. But, as‘it happened, I might have saved myself the trouble 
of making all this preparation, for Heaven contented itself to see 
me put all in readiness for this unwelcome voyage, without carry- 
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‘ing matters any farther. In short, my fever abated, and I began 
to perceive some small glimpse of a recovery. ‘T'was at this criti- 
cal juncture, when my relations, intending I suppose to take ad- 
vantage of my weakness, which had not as yet wholly left me, 
propos'd a match; and I, to convince you that I was not yet fully 
recovered, in some manner consented to their proposals; but no 


sooner did I find myself in statu quo, that is, re-established in 
perfect health of mind and body, but I took care to escape the 
ecclesiastical trap they had laid for me, and made the best of my 
way to Paris, where I am.at present; but cannot tell you to what 
place I shall remove next. However, this | know, Madam, that 
let my destiny carry me to what part of the world it pleases, I 
shall inviolably preserve that friendship which I have sworn to 
you; and that nothing can gige me greater satisfaction, than to 
find by your Letter that you maintain the same for me, who am, 


Madam, your most obliged, and most obedient servant. 
Paris. 








THE SKETCH BOOK. 
LEAF THE FIRST. 
—— 
Though weak of wing, and scarce above the ground, 
Her former flight the muse some favour. found. 


Nature the object of your search alone 
In Picture prize and estimate in stone, 


Shae’s Elements of Art. 

Tue cultivation of the art of design has now become so general 
in all ranks and stations, that probably a regular continued 
paper, involving strictures on the pursuit of the Polite Arts, may 
be agreeable and serviceable to the major part of your readers. 
You are not to suppose, Sir, that I have the vamity to imagine 
that a dull prosing essay of my own inditing is to be the sole 
cause of creating this pleasure. I have no such idea, my opinions, 
I trust, will be subject to opposition and enquiry, and as my only 
object is the scarch after truth, I shall by no means consider my- 
self as infallible, nor be in the least mortified when I find I have 
_ been wrong either in my deductions or conclusions. I do not 
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pretend to be void of the common feclings of my brother men; 
but it will be my endeavour to overcome the prejudices I have 
formed, and to examine myself well before I speak, that no 
favourite predilection, bias, or fortuitous circumstances, coun- 
teract my attempt at a fair, open, and candid discussion. I had 
at one time an idea of projecting a work in the form of a Maga- 
zine, dedicated to the several branches of Art. My friends had 
flattered me that both my profession and way of life would have 
authorised me to have expected success in this scheme, and I was 
certain to draw from those friends, and my own resources, the 
portraits and illustrations necessary for such a work; and from a 
large portion of my lettered brethren, communications of the 
very first order; but the idea of giving up the certain artistical © 
pursuit I am now engaged in for an uncertainty in succeeding in 
another, neither seems prudent nor natural. And when I look 
toward my youngest son Angelo, who is now drawing at the same 
table at which I write this, and when I consider the great re- 
sponsibility of a father who has to place a certain number of 
_ beings of his own creating in a world—where money is the grand 
passport to respect—I readily give up my favourite hobby, and 
rather feel inclined to reach the goal of independance by slow and 
sure degrees in a profession in which I have gained some celebrity 
than strike into the new and thorny way of literary speculation. 
My Strictures on Art will not certainly be the less independent 
for being inserted in the property of another instead of own. 
Shielded under an anonymous signature, and little suspected of 
contributing to a miscellany, when engaged as I am upon a work 
of no small importance, I shall neither be fearful of offending my 
friends or exasperating my enemies. Associating as I have with 
the greatest patrons of art, it has been,my own fault if I have not 
attained some indication of gentlemanly manners, and while I 
exercise the functions of an Examiner, I do assure my readers that 
I am neither an unsuccessful artist nor a rejected play-writer; 
and that I am fully convinced that I am surpassed by hundreds in 
my profession ; and that I promise not to suffer my wish to say 
smart things (a propensity which some critics have) to wound the 
feelings of any man unnecessarily. Reproof, to be heeded, must 
not be too sharp in its sting—but enough of myself. If the con- 
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tents of my papers, ranging as my ideas and critiques necessarily 
must, through the whole circle of exhibitions now about to open, 
fail of being interesting to the public ; or the many unpublished 
anecdotes which I shall relate of the Professors of Art, prove not 
amusing to the general reader; then I have the satisfaction of 
dropping my pen, in the consciousness that the dissemination of 
truth, the detection of injury, and the exposure of disingenuous- 
ness, with the desire of contributing my share of entertainment, 
have failed ; that the suggestions of my friends were stimulated 
‘by flattery—and this will teach me to be more humble and satis- 
fied with the line of art inculcated by my parents—that the post 
of honour is a private station—that to think and write are two 
different things. As it is natural for man to make some excuse 
for his actions, I shall mention some whispers of encouragement 
which my own egotism flattered me with to encourage the teme- 
rity which impelled me before the public: this was the various 
opinions of the Professors of Art of the highest department, whose 
determinations, guided by prejudice and contradiction, 1 found 
were vague and vaccilating. Quackery has reached the study of 
the artist as well as the laboratory of the mountebank. Be it my 
humble attempt to drive trick and charlantary into oblivion, to 
pin the artist to the sleeve of Nature, to make him feel her alone 
for his goddess ;—she is a coy nymph, but, like many other 
‘nymphs of more earthly cast, to be won by indefatigable atten- 
tion. The ground I am now treading on is for me but barely 
terra firma. I have spread my wings, I have endeavoured to rise 
into the air. It is you, Sir, by your insertion of this, must rarify 
the dense air of my literary atmosphere ; and your mandate will 
make me either the May fly of criticism, or condemn me to a state 
chrysalistine torpidity. It was you, Sir, who first encouraged me 
ito write in poetic numbers, and you are therefore entitled to my 
first essay in prose, 
Awaiting the awful mandate of your note, 
I remain 
Your most devoted well wisher, 


Burinatorn Maccyienr, 
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THE CYNIC, 
Or, a Visit to the Metropolis. 
LETTER II, 


«* The stingings of a heart the world hath stung.” —DByror. 


Ir I did not thoroughly despise and detest mankind, I should . 
be inclined to sit down and weep over their depravity and foolish- 
ness. In the country vice is thinly scattered as the tares in a 
field of corn, and the hand of the clerical husbandman soon 
roots them from the soil; but here!—heavens and earth !—vices 
are the natural produce of the land, and virtues are the weeds 
which all trample under foot. 

You will perhaps wonder, Philip, what new monster has ex- 
cited this strain of moral indignation. Truly there are so many 
of these monsters, that I hardly know where to enter upon the 
tale of my grievances; and I fancy I shall be still more puzzled 
when I come to look out for the end. 

It is not above a month ago that I was introduced to the family 
of Mr. Sourby, a young man of good fortune, and better expec- 
tations. As a discontented fretful man is of all others the least 
likely to keep his misery a secret, I soon became very intimately 
acquainted with his character, an acquaintance, which though 
not pleasing, has taught me a more extended knowledge of the 
human heart. Upon this point I must beg for your undivided 
attention, for I] understand a few weeks will make you a married 
man ; that is, in other words, will plunge you into the depth of 
misery, or exalt you to the height of happiness. 

In the.outset of life Mr. Sourby indulged in all the dissipations 
of a college life; in consequence four short years completely de- 
stroyed his health, and reduced him to all the infirmities of age. 
His lady mother now thought it high time to provide, by mar- 
riage, for the health and fortune of her darling. As the family 
was rich this was no difficult task, for people of fortune have the 
same natural tendency to each other that steel has for the loadstone. 
A young lady, or rather half a young lady, for she was a minia- 
ture of a woman, was quickly found, very willing to sell herself 


to sickness for the sake of a chariot. The marriage was accord- 
Vou. VI. 2K 
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ingly consummated, and Mr. Sourby became the slave of his wife 
and his mother; if he eats, his mother plays the physician, and, 
if he walks, his wife must hold his leading strings. When the 
wind blows, he must not move, for he has an asthma; when the 
sun burns, he must not stir, for he is bilious. This day he can 
only eat meat, for it is prescribed by Dr. Rhubarb, and to-mor- 
now he is dieted upon vegetables, for his physician is Dr. Jalap. 

One day I happened to visit him at an early hour, and as it was 
scarcely twelve o'clock, the invalid had not yet risen. That by 
the bye was the nestrum of his last physician, who argued, that 
as sleep was the restorer of tired nature, nothing could be better 
in his case, where she was so evidently exhausted. Being both 
curious and impatient, 1 ventured to look into the immense heap 
of books which was piled upon a side-table, and covered with the 
dust of months. The first book which I chanced to open was a 
book of geometry; as I am no friend to the dry details of ‘mathe- 
matics, I instantly laid it down again, and ventured upon a se- 
cond; this proved to be Bell's anatomy. Now as Iam no more 
attached to the healing art than to mathematics, I very soon re- 
stored Mr. Bell to his former state of repose. The next book [I 
took-up was Denman on midwifery. As my wife was obliging 
enough te die in the first year of our marriage, and as I am ra- 
ther too old to play the fool, this work had no interest for me; 
it was accordingly discarded for another, which happened to be 
a system of politics—heavens! thought I, this must be a young 
man of a very enquiring mind; his knowledge, if not deep, must 
be various. 

Proceeding in my search 1 opened, successively, books on as- 
tronomy, architecture, poetry, painting, history, geography, 
and law; in short, he seemed to have run through the whole 
circle of sciences; here was AEschylus, and there the Art of 
Farriery ; here Plato, and there a modern play book. Betsey 
Thoughtless and Cicero lay lovingly together, while Sir Humphrey 
Davy was in contact with the Fair Penitent. I have a keen eye, 
Philip, and in this farrago read the young man’s character as well 
as if I had known him for ages. 

My reflections were interrupted by the entrance of the servant, 
who came to prepare the room for his master. Two huge screens 
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were extended in a semi-circle round the fire place, and a third, 
with four leaves, was planted about the door; at the sanie time 
the windows were closely blockaded with sand-bags, and a ther- 
mometer was placed upon the table to regulate the temperature. 
When these preparations were completed, Mr. Sourby made his 
appearance, clad as if. far a Russian winter; his feet, though in 
reality not thicker than a sky-lark’s, looked as if swollen by the 
dropsy, and by the help of innumerable coverings, his bedy hag 
assumed the rotundity of a beer barrel. : 

After the usual salutations, and remarks upon the weather, 
Mr. Sourby proceeded to state his surprize at seeing me On so un- 
promising a day. This observation a little disconcerted me, but 
luckily I am too old for blushes, and too temperate for passion ; 
I therefore replied in a general way, and stated my anxiety at the 
precarious nature of his health. Upon this the little gentleman’s 
evil temper was all in motion; one side of his mouth travelled in 
a curve towards his chin, while the other took an oblique direc- 
tion towards his eye, distinctly shewing a very formidable set of 
grinders. - I can compare the face thus tortured to nothing but 
the grinning head of a bass-viol, or the faces carved by children 
upon cherry stones. That the author of this horrid grin-intended 
to signify something by it was very evident, but I protest I eoutd! 
not discover what it meant, until he informed me that “ people 
were always fancying that he was ill, but,’’ said he,—and his 
mouth again set out on its former excursion,—‘‘ I shall soon be 
well, and then I shall write down all my enemies; they think me 
a fool, but they will find themselves mistaken ; I am now studying 
Junius for that purpose. There is that rascal D and that 
scoundrel C ,» and that blockhead A , and a hundred 
others. Sir, I have done much, very much for people, but they 
are all villains and all ungrateful.” At this moment a servant 
entered, and as if purposely to shame his master, exclaimed, 
*« Sir, the gentleman is come who brought a letter from your 
brother six weeks ago; he says that he is starving.” The Kittle 
wife popped in at* this critical moment, and answered for him, 
** Your master is not at home—Oh, and mind John that the 
coachman gets candles for the coach lamps, for ¥ go with Lady 
Gingerbread to the opera to-night.—-Yor know, my dear Johnny 
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(turning to her husband), we have no money to spare."’"—Is not 
this truly excellent? I have a long story to tell you upon this 
subject, but it is too good to fill up the fag end of a letter, 

The little lady is a strange compound of town and country, 
without having the virtues of either. She has all the vices of Lon. 
don, without that elegance and high polish which is almost al- 
ways found in the capital. She mixes with the gay, without 
being gay, and is extravagant in her dress, and yet is never fit 
to be seen. In imitation of our grandames she wears two huge 
pockets, like the panniers on an ass—by the bye, Philip, with 
reverence be it said, this is not the only point in which che re. 
sembles that animal ;—her eyes are large; but ‘‘ there is no specu- 
lation in the eyes, that she doth glare withal.” The speculation 
is in her tongue and in her pockets :—do you like the picture? | 
can assure you it is very accurately drawn; and if you find too 
much of shadow in it the blame is not to be imputed to me, but 
to the dingy complexion of my subject. 

The old lady now made her appearance, and instantly called 
for the child,.a sickly scrophulous thing, of two years old. A 
dialogue ensued between them, very interesting, yet perhaps not 
very novel. I call ita dialogue, though it must be confessed that 
the old woman played a principal part, as the child was occupied 
with eating gingerbread ; and for want of better answers, she was 
under the disagreeable necessity of answering herself. This, how- 
ever, was a task to which she was every way adequate, and the 
dialogue suffered not a moment’s pause. Mind, I do not pretend 
to give you the whole—that would tire the patience of Job him- 
self; and a few sentences will give you a good idea of the whole. 
** Kiss granny love—oh, she's a boatiful child. Does Judy Jove 
gran?’—** Iss granny, Judy love granny—*‘* Oh she’s worth het 
weight in dibes—Judy go with granny to see all the fine things— 
here we go up up up, and here we go down down downy— By 
heavens, Philip, my patience is exhausted already; I can go no 
farther. I suppose it is needless to tell you that I took my hat 
and made a precipitate flight, leaving the old lady to ‘‘ go up Up 
up,.” or ‘down down downy” with the child, as long as she 
thought proper. 


I verily believe my evil star blazed full upon me this day, for in 
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the evening I paid a visit to the theatre, in company with two lovely 
young women, in whose society I promised myself much pleasure. 
As this was not a pre-concerted -expedition, and was nothing 
more than a whim of the moment, we of course had no places 
taken; and as-the family were not in the habit of paying a yearly 
bribe to the box-keeper, we were left entirely to shift for ourselves. 
Nay, so completely was this a sudden idea, that we did not know 
what play we were to see. 

As I am not, or rather was not, acquainted with the customs 


of a London theatre, [ applied for admission to the private boxes ; 
we were informed they were already full. This was a reasonable 
answer, Only it happencd not to be true; however, all remon- 
strances were vain, and we were compelled to take our flight to 
an upper circle. Here, as the house was not half full, we were 
admitted, the box-keeper civilly asking me if 1 wanted a bill. 
This was precisely what I did want, and | therefore took it, not 
a little astonished at this civility; but the ladies soon set me right 
on this head, and taught me that civility was too valuable an ar- 
ticle to be given away. I shall now understand for the future, 
that it is not enough you pay seven shillings to the proprietors 
for admittance to their show-roum, but you must also fee their 
servants ere you are permitted to seat yourself, 

When I had fully digested this grievance and began to look 
about me, 1 found myself destined to a second annoyance, that 
quickly made me forget the first. The boxes on either side were 
filled with the most common women of the town, whose actions 
and language could not but be painful to the ears of modesty. 
My companions were too sensible to take notice of this evil; but 
I could read their minds in their countenances. Both, I have 
no doubt, heartily repented of their folly in coming; and for my 
part I could do’ nothing but express my wonder to myself. What! 
suffer pollution to be linked with modesty, and fill its ears with 
the poison of its principles? Suffer strumpets to be mingled 


with the wives and daughters of reputable men! This is not to 
be endured. | 


The principal performance of the evening was a melo-drama, 
which by the intricacy and noise of its plot completely bewildered 
my senses. All I could make out was, that a man in, blue panta- 
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loons imprisons a man in a scarlet coat, both being in love with 
the same lady. The man in the scarlet coat naturally endeavou; 
to escape, and after many efforts succeeds, and attacks the castle 
of blue pantaloons. This castle is blown up arnidst the din of 
drums, kettle-drums, and trumpets, the ringing of bells, the 
bursting of squibs and crackers, and the approbation of a liberal 
and enlightened British audience. As I do not suppose the ma. 
nagers intend to sneer at their patrons, I take it for granted 
they call the audience enlightened upon the same principle that 
we have lucus a non lucendo. Thus ended my troubles for the 
day; and I can assure you I was well pleased to find myself at my 
own lodgings, comfortably seated by my own fire side, with old 
Carlo at my feet, and a jug of ale upon the table. 
K. R. 








VARIETY.—No. JV. 


*¢ T am now of all humours, that have shewn themselves humonrs since the 
old days of Goodman Adam, to the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock 
midnight.—Shakspeare. 


ECCENTRIC LETTERS. 
‘* SPRIGHTLINEsS and wit,” says a learned author, “ are grace: 
ful in letters, just as they are in conversation; when thev flow 


easily, and without being studied ; when employed so as to sea 


son, not to cloy. One, who cither in conversation or in letters, 
affects to shine and sparkle always, will not please long. ‘The 
style of letters should not be too highly polished. All nicety 
about words betrays study, and hence, musical periods, and j- 
pearance of number and harmony in arrangement, should be care- 
fully avoided in letters.” 


Rev. and Dear Sir Warminster, Apr. 8. 
Mrs. Axford is dead of a palsy aged 58, after 48 hours——hope 
to see you the last Tuesday in April I was yesterday employed 


in collecting monies for Clergymens Widows and Children. The 
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news from Salisbury will characterize my late wife, her virtues 
extoll’d, her foibles conceal’d. I had been from Eastcott 30 
days——Mrs. **** wished to see me why? not a line! I 
arrived speedily in 7 hours from Charborough to Eastcott, found 
her dying with the Rattles; read Prayers, Visitation of the Sick— 
gave her a passport recommendatory to the Creator to receive her 
Soul, and she went by consent of 
Yours to serve, 


J. AXFORD, 
P. S. The use I shall make of it is—memento mori. 


On the foldings of the letter was written 
‘Mors janua vite—marry again as soon as convenient—Compts 
to Mrs. Montague—Finis. De mortuis nil nisi bonum—Compts 
Ford, Rev. Mr. Digby—Ly—Non sibi sed Toti— 


J. A. 


Mr. Forlow, 
By this day’s coach I send two spaniel puppies which with a 
fleal of care will be able to shift fon themselves, one is for Miss 
Tomlinson and the other for Miss Higgins, they are both bitches. 
Yrs to command, 


R. Barnes. 


Sir, 

Iam sorry I cant be agreable as to what you aks me to do: 
but by the cannon law nobody must not persume to take nothing 
out of the Church especilly the sakrid utensils under pain of Blas- 
phemy. I must therefore refuse you the brass monimental Tom 


stone which you desierd but you’r welcum to cum into the Church 
and draw it about as much as you please. 


4. &, 


TO A CLOTHIER IN LONDON. 
ir, 


If you please to send me a scarlet cardinal; let it be full yard 
Jong, and let it be full, it is for a large woman. They tell me I 
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may have a large one, and a handsome one for eleven shillings, | 
should not be willing to give more than twelve: but if you hare 
any as long as that, either duffil or cloth, if it is Cheaper, | 
should like it as well, for I am not to- give more than twele 
shillings. I beg you, Sir, to be so good as not to fail me thi 
cardinal by Wednesday without fail. Let it be full yard long, | 
beg, or else it will not do. Fail not on Wednesday, and by » 
doing you will very much oblige 
M. Wins. 

P. S. I hope you will charge your lowest price, and if you pleay 
not to send me a duffill one, but cloth, and full yard long. Pleag 
to send it to Mr. Field’s, the waterman, who comes to the Be. 
Hive, at Queen Hithe. Pray don’t send me a duffill one, bu 
cloth one; I have altered my mind, I should not Jike it dufil, 
but cloth; let it be full yard long, and let it be cloth, and no 
more than eleven shillings at most, one of the cheapest you have, 
and full yard long. Send two, both of a length, and both lam 
ones full yard long, both of a price, they be both for one woman, 


They must be exactly alike for goodness and price. Fail them no 
on Wednesday, and full yard long. 


ee 


FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM SLANG SLAP BANG, TO THE 
MANDARINE HUM BUG FOAM, AT PEKIN. 

I am to inform thee, illustrious Hum, that I am be 
come well acquainted with this extraordinary people; and a more 
extraordinary one, sure the Deity never created. Among other 
eccentricities, or what we in China call whims, the English are 
prodigiously fond of fighting three or four mighty nations at the 
same time; each, perhaps, three or four times more numefous 
than their own. Nothing can intimidate them by sea or land 
abroad; but in all my circuitous peregrinations, I have never 
met with a people so soon frightened at home. A strange ship, 
not bigger than the jordan of thine aunt Quim Si, was this morn 
ing espied through a glass, at the distance of about 20 miles. All 
was consternation! I was amused, even to laughter at the sight; 
I traversed the streets, { looked in at the windows; I beheld tw 
artisans, in one house, getting drunk with a wine called porte’. 
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~ and weeping for the danger that threatened their poor country ; 
’ in another I espied a man they call a barber, stagger into a room 
to inform an erciseman of the enemy’s approach. (An exciseman, 
great Hum,-is the personage who carries, or rather wears, his 
Majesty's inkhorn.) These scenes struck my fancy, and I have 
delineated them for thy observation, to the best of my poor abi- 
lities; they are, I confess, but faint representations. 

I should be better enabled, magnanimous uncle of Twang 
Gang! to send thee some curious particulars of this people, were 
I not now and then confoundedly puzzled by the terms they make 
use of, and which their books do not explain. ‘This leads me to 

the mention of a circumstance which has, alas! robbed me of 
" my rest ;—my heart is scorched ! 

I chanced yesterday to see a female so comely, that my eyes 
| could not be withdrawn from her charms. I demanded of a na- 
_ tive, who she was-? what was her name ?—He answered, she was 
- Comeatable! Descendant of the Moon! What is Comeatable? 1 
I have searched the British dictionaries, and cannot find Comeat- 
able! Iam in love—I am in despair !—————Cetera desunt. 


od 
FROM AN EMINENT UNDERTAKER IN TOWN, TO AN EMINENT 


PHYSICIAN IN THE COUNTRY. 
Dear Sir, 


My heart is almost broke.—The papers of the day are enough 
to distract me.—Decreased in the burials last week, seventy-five ; 
decreased in the burials this week, forty-two; and this has been 
the trade ever since you have been out of town; for God's sake, 
dear doctor, consider, though you have filled your own coffers, 
your poor old friend is a starving. All tradesmen must live, and 
we cannot live, unless other people die; and unassisted nature 
will never employ a thousandth part of our business. Besides, 
people have got a knack of remaining above ground after their 
death, ‘ Mrs, Keith's corpse was removed from her husband's 
house, in Mayfair, the middle of October, 1740, to an apothe- 
cary’s, in South Audley-street, where she lies in a room hung 
with mourning, and is to continue there, till Mr. Keith can at- 


tend her funeral,""==—Zounds, if this become a fashion, we shall 
Vor. VI, 2L 
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shortly have a posthumous world. The coffin-makers, the feather 
shops, the plumpers, and the embalmers, the grave diggers, &, 
&c. &c. are all on the point of breaking. ‘Tis true, the apothe. 
caries stand us in some stead, those honest fellows throw us in an 
odd hetacomb of carcases every now and then, but they can't go 
on with half the vigour they did when they were aided by your ef- 
ficacious prescriptions; those prescriptions which finished affairs 
at a blow, and were infallible mittimus's to the realms of silence 
and tranquillity. I have just now had one of my mutes with me, 
who has made such a damn’d noise for his money, that I expect 
to hear nothing distinctly for this twelvemonth; and to mend 
matters, in comes the tax-gathers (would to God, doctor, he was 
_ under your hands), and brings a bill a yard long, on account of’ 
the tax upon coaches and hearses, He's a good likely fellow, and 
would make a charming corpse; and I heartily wish I had the 
burying of him and all his fraternity.—You see, Sir, the necessity 
of restoring yourself to the public, since business so stagnates 
without you ; neither will the intemperance of the times, the s- 
dulity of the apothecaries, war, pestilence, and famine, suffice 
for our purpose, if you continue in the country. 
Yours affectionately, 
| Cuarces Coffin. 
Dick Deathwatch, my partner, and Harry Hatchment, the he 
rald painter, desire their respects. | 


The following Letter, which may be regarded as a grave joke, was addresstd 
to the clerk of the Parish of ———, whose name was Gilbert. 


Mr. Gibbery, 


My wife wants to be buried—dig a deep grave, and she shall 
come up to-morrow. 


Yours, &c. 
HHH 


ee 


DOCTOR DOBBS AND HIS NAG NOBBS. 
Docror Daniel Dobbs, of Doncaster, had a Nag that was called 
Nobbs. One day, in the middle of winter, the Doctor having 
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been summoned to attend a patient at some distance from bis 
dwelling, and being anxious to return home before it was dark, 
rode poor Nobbs very hard. On his arrival, not finding his man 
in the way, the Doctor fastened Nobbs by his bridle ta a rail in 
the yard, and went into his parlour, where he set down te warm 
himself by a good fire. It had happened that in the morning the 
Doctor's dairy-maid had brewed a barrel of strong beer, which 
had been drawn off into the cooler; and the dairy-maid having 
been called away to milk her cows, she had carelessly left the 
door of the brewhouse open. The steam of the beer proved won- 
derfully inviting to poor Nobbs, who had been hard rede, and 
now stood in the cold extremely thirsty. After sundry efforts he 
got loose from the rail, and repairing to the brewhouse, he drank 
so heartily of the strong beer, that before he was aware of it he 
fell down dead drunk. The Doctor’s man coming home, ran 
into the yard te convey Nubbs to the stable; not finding him at 
the rail, he looked about, and at length discovered him stretehed 
on the ground, cold and insensible. Bursting into the parlour, 
where the Doctor was sitting with Mrs. Dobbs, he communicated 
to them the news of poor Nobby’s decease. The Doctor and Mrs. 
Dobbs were beth good-natured people, and of course were much 
concerned; but as the Doctor never suffered misfortunes to get 
the better of his discretion, he immediately gave orders that Nobbs 
should, without delay, be flead, and that his skin should be taken 
the next morning to the currier. 

The Doctor’s man accordingly set to work; paor Nubbs was 
dragged to the dunghill, his skin was stripped off, and he was left 
to be eaten by the hounds. He had not, however, laid long, be- 
fore the novelty of his situation had a considerable effect upon 
him. As he had lost his skin, of course the coldness of the night 
operated with double activity in dissipating the fumes of the beer 
which he had swallowed ; and at length he awoke, got upon his 
legs, and trotted away to the stable door, which happened te be 
close by the parlour. Not finding it open, and being both cold 
and hungry, he began to whinny for assistance. The Doctor and 
his wife had just done supper, and happened at that moment to 
be talking of the accident which had befallen their nag, over a 
hat bowl of brandy punch. No sooner had Nobbs whinnied, than 
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Mrs. Dobbs:turned pale, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Doctor Dobbs! as sure 
as I live that is Nobb’s voice, I know him by his whinny!”  « My 
dear,” said the Doctor, “< it is Nubb s whiniy sure enough; but, 
poor thing, he is dead; and has been flead”’ He had hardly said 
this before Nobbs whinnied again—up jumps the D:ctor, takes 4 
candle in his hand, and runs into the yard; the first thing he 
saw was Nobbs himself without his skin. The Doctor summoned 
all his servants, ordered sir sheep to be killed, and clapped their 
skins upon poor Nobbs: To make a long story short, Nobis re. 
covered, and did his work as well as ever. The sheep skins stwk 
fast, and answered his purpose as well as his own skin ever did. 
But what is most remarkable, as well as most to our point, the 
wool grew rapidly; and when the shearing season came, the 
Doctor had Nobbs sheared. Every year he gave the Doctor a no- 
ble’ fleece, for he carried upon his back, you know, as imuch 
as six sheep; and as long as Nobbs lived, all the Doctor's 
stockings, and all Mrs. Dobbs's flannel petticoats were made of 

















his wool. 

Having thus communicated to you this very curious and wel: 
authenticated fact, I submit to your superior wisdom, the pro 
priety of encouraging the breed of woolly horses and cows. There 
can be no reason why the same principle should not equally apply 
to cats and dogs, and other domesticated animals; and perhaps 
some patriotic member of your society may enlarge the sphere of 









his researches, and try the experiment of propagating a breed of 
woolly men and women; the obvious utility of which is too evi 







dent to make it necessary for me to enlarge upon it. 
I am,- Sir, with great respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
September 2, 1793. AGRICOLA. 
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SoME years ago a Welsh farmer's son came to London on a visit 
to a relation for a few weeks, On his return home, which was 
in the hay harvest, he affected to have forgotten his Welsh ; and 
in a simpering manner enquired the names of different things. 
Being one day in the hay field, among other silly questions be 
asked his father what he called a rake which laid on the ground, 
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at the same time, putting his foot on the teeth, the handle gave 
him a smart blow in the face, when he loudly exclaimed, in good 
honest Welsh, “ Damnia’r Gribbin.”” Damn the rake. 


—— 


A pasuinG blade who had taken a trip to Paris, on his return 
affected to have perfected himself in the French language. One 
day, observing a: gentleman looking at his watch, he said, 
“ Quelle heure est ‘tL?’ The gentleman, suspecting his know- 
ledge of the larguage, answered him in Latin, ‘ nescio’”—I don't 
know. Upon which the buck, seemingly quite astonished, said, 


“bless my soul, I did not think it was so late !’’-—and away he 
ran! ! 


VERNON AND THE CRITIC. 
Wuew Cymon first came out at Drury Lane, Mr. Vernon was 
singing the words 
Where does she betake her ? 
Where does she betake her ? 
A sour critic in the pit bawled out— 
She’s gone to Long Acre, 
She’s gone to Long Acre. 
Mr. V. not in the least disconcerted, replied, ‘“‘ Is she? well 
then’”’—resuming his song— 
. T'll run to Long Acre, 
And soon overtake her. 
The audience intered into the joke, and it gave a turn to the 
piece very opposite to what the Cynic intended. 


—— 


KEMBLE IN ROMEO. 


In a company of literary gentlemen, somebody remarked, that 
acters were half spoiled by study; and that a genius, quick of 
apprehension, would elicit sparks of dramatic fire more vivid and 
brilliant from the impulse of the moment. On Mr. Kemble being 
applied to for his opinion, he related this anecdote of himself :— 
When in the earlier part of his life he was playing the part of 
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Romeo, it struck him that bawling out for the Apothecnry in the 
streets of Mantua, ought, in the nature of things, to alarm the 
citizens, and was therefore an impropriety; and that it would be 
infinitely better for him to ‘‘ aggravate his voice so, that he 
might roar as gently as any sucking dove ;"’ accordingly he gave 
«* What ho—Apothecary” in a hollow whisper. He had forgot, 
in the first place, that ‘‘ being holiday, the beggar’s shop wa 
shut.” But he was completely roused to recollection when the 
beggar appeared to say, ‘‘ Who calls so loud ?” 


KEMBLE KILLING TIME. 

Wuen Mr. Kemble, who was the original Richard Coeur de Lion, 
was rehearsing the duet with Mrs. Crouch, Mr. Linley was con. 
tiually in agonies, and bawling out, ‘‘ Mr. Kemble, Mr. Kembk, 
you are killing time.” ‘ Well, Sir,’’ replied the actor, “ am] 
not more merciful than you, who are always beating him to 
death ?”’ 


GENERAL BOND AND OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Iw the time of the Usurpation, General Bond, a great friend of. 
the Protector, died, which gave rise to the report, that Oliver him 
self, who was then sick, had ‘‘ bade this world adieu.” A gen 
tleman being asked whether the report was true, replied, ‘No 
Sir, but he has given Bond to the devil for his own appearance a 
the next infernal assizes.” 


MANY A TRUE WORD IS SPOKEN IN JEST. 


Ow the wall leading to a methodist meeting at Harlow in Essex, 
a board ‘is affixed, on which is inscribed, ‘ Steel Traps and 
Spring Guns are set in these premises, 


A SIMILE. 


A Hare in perfection may be compared to all fours, it being a 
different periods; High, Low, Jack, and Game. 
Daggerwood the Younger. - 
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THE BOND OF BLOOD. 
—_— 
Original Romance. 


—— 
(Continued from p. 187. 


«© ] co no farther,” said Alfieri—* whatever you have to say 
may be said here. To speak plainly, I do not think it prudent to 
trust myself entirely to your guidance.” 

“Truly,” replied the man, ‘ for a cavalier, ana a man of 

© birth, you are somewhat timid.” — 

‘IT am not ambitious of your good opinion,”’ replied Alfieri 
haughtily—<* I repeat, I follow you not a step farther, unless you 
give me some adequate reason for this mystery.’ 

‘‘T am come from the Lady Aurelia—am I to go back withs 
out you, and say you were afraid to follow me.” 

As he said this, the man smiled sarcastically, and spoke in a 
tone that evinced contempt. The wounded pride of Alfieri im- 
pelled him on, and without more hesitation he exclaimed—** lead 
on; I follow!” 

The man spoke not another word, but slightly bowed his head 
as if in token of satisfaction, and immediately began to lead the 
way through a multitude of dark lanes and winding alleys, till at 
last they came to an unfrequented part of the suburbs. Every 
thing around bore the appearance of misery and desolation. 
These dwellings, the abode of penury, could not be the place to 
find Aurelia :—the dormant suspicions were again aroused in 
Alfieri’s breast ; he began to interrogate his guide anew, but he 
received for answer the same sarcastic smile as before. Convinced 
that some treachery lurked at the bottom of these mysterious pre- 
cautions, he now expressed his decided resolution of returning. 

. ‘“* Nothing,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ shall prevail upon me to goa 
single step beyond this spot.” 

«* But to the next street’— 

** Not a foot from where T now stand.” 


“ You are then contented to have come thus far to no pure 
_pose.”” 
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Alfieri turned his back to depart, when a loud whistle sounded 
almost by his side. This was sufficient to convince him that 
some evil was intended, and he immediately drew his sword, de. 
termined to defend himself to the utmost. His guide, in this 
short interval had fled, and was not to be seen. 

<¢ This is a strange adventure,” said Alfieri to himself—‘* Some. 
thing whispers to me that it is not likely to end well.” 

Scarcely had the thought crossed him; when he was surrounded 
by several armed men masked, and closely enveloped in sable 
cloaks. He defended himself with spirit ; but spirit was of littl 
avail against such superior numbers; one man was quickly and 
easily overwhelmed by eight—in spite of his efforts he was dis. 
armed ; his head was muffled ‘up in a cloak, and, unable any 
longer to assist himself, he was dragged along at the will of the 
conquerors. | 

For nearly half an hour they travelled onward, and out of the 
city, as he imagined by the unevenness of the road. After a time 
he thought he was among the mountains near the suburbs; ani 
then it for the first time occurred to him,: that he had seen in his 
walks the remains of an old castle, not more than two miles from 
the city. The idea that these ruins were the abode of banditti, 
and consequently that he was now in the hands of robbers, na- 
turally followed in his mind, though it was not easy to divine 
their intentions in making him a prisoner; unless, indeed, Av- 
Telia, offended at his perseverance, had suborned these ruftians to 
take away his life. 

He had but little time to sport “with conjecture, for his guides 
soon stopped. What passed it was impossible for him to guess, — 
but he soon heard a hoarse heavy creaking, as if some massy door 
were turning on its hinges. He was ordered by his guides again 
to advance’; and after travelling through several corridores, he 
descended a flight of steps, which to him seemed interminable, 4 
second halt was made, the cloak was withdrawn from his face, 
and he found himself in an immense vault, lighted up on all sides. 
On an elevated platfurm sate several men, masked and habited as 
his guide. On the table, or rather altar, in the middle of the 
room, lay a crucifix, a goblet, and a bloody sword. Alfieri was 
confounded at this scene; it was clear that he was not in the 
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hands of robbers; but this only augmented the mystery and 
doubt. One, who from the dignity of his manner appeared to be 
the chief of this masked assembly, arose from his seat, and began 
to interrogate him. The pride of Alfieri revolted at this assumed 
authority. The mask, cool and collected, appeared not to feel 
his insults. 

«< | repeat my question,” he said, “‘ and for the third time— 
Is not your name Alfieri di Vicenza ?”’ 

«« First,” replied the indignant Alfieri, ‘ first let me know by 
what right you address to me that question.” 

«< Whatever may be our right, at least you see we have the 
power.” 

“« Then profit by it—I am silent.”’ 

«‘ Young man, this is madness, not courage. Have you shamed 
your name, or does your name shame you, that you are so lothe 
to answer :” 

Alfieri.—** Oh that I had you single-handed in the open diy, to 
punish this degrading insinuation.”’ 


The Mask.—‘*‘ 1 again ask, and for the last time, is your name 
Alfieri de Vicenza ?”’ 


Alfieri.—‘* And I tell you for the last time, I will not answer 
till | know by what authority you presume to question me.” 

Upon this another mask arose, who, in his figure resembled his 
rival in the chapel, and exclaimed—‘‘ What need of farther ques- 
tion? I know it is the same, He is Alfieri di Vicenza, that 
Alfieri who has been the constant persecutor of 

‘« Of our mistress,” said the leader with stern significance. — 
“ It is enough—let him die. Behold! I sign the warrant for his 
execution.” He held the pen in his hand to make out the fata¥ 
mandate, when another man, masked and clad as the others, en- 
tered, and; presented a sealed letter to the latter, who received it 
with tokens of the most profound respect. He opened and read 
the letter with visible ‘agitation.—After a short pause he exclaimed 
—* Well then, be it so—her will be done; but that will must 
finally prove the ruin of our project. Bear off the prisoner.” 

Alfieri was now led away, and conducted into a neighbouring 
vault, much smaller than the first, and dimly lighted by a brazen 


lamp, suspended from the cieling. To all bis enquiries bis cony 
Vou, VI. 2M 
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ductor was inexorably silent ; how he had offended, or who the 
injured were it was impossible to learn. The more he thought 
on this extraordinary scene, the more he was puzzled to account for 
what had passed. Conjecture succeeded to conjecture, and each 
one appeared more improbable than the last. 

In this state of uncertainty full three hours elapsed, at the end 
of which his furmer conductor re-appeared, and led him to the 
vault he had first entered. The scene was now completely 
changed, the lights in the chandeliers were extinguished, and 
only a solitary ftamp burnt upon the altar. Of the former assem. 
bly but twelve remained, and each one bore in his hand a naked 
dagger. The idea that he was brought thither to be sacrificed 
was uppermost in his mind; and though unarmed, he was deter. 
mined not to die without a struggle. This idea was quickly dis- 
sipated by the leader, who, advancing towards him, said, ‘ Who- 
ever you may be, or whatever may be your intentions, you are 
from this time free, but upon one condition.” 

«« T know not” — 

«* Nay, I allow not of hesitation—that must be complied witb, 
or our daggers will instantly meet in your heart.” 

*< So that ‘nothing dishonourable is connected with compliance, 
I am willing to consent.” 

‘«* We are as little likely to ask of you any thing dishonourabk 
as you are to comply with such a request. The condition is 
simply this—you must bind yourself by a most sofemn oath never 
to divulge what you have seen or heard to night.” 

‘* I do most solemnly, by all that is held sacred on earth, or in 
Heaven—” ; 

' «€ It is sufficient; and now mark me, young man :—¥ouw are 
from henceforward the objeet of our eonstant inquiry ; a thou- 
sand eyes will:watch your steps; a thousand daggers be hourly 
hrandished o'er your head. Under whatever circumstances, whe- 
ther in the darkness of night.er the remoteness"ef other climes, 
abroad or in this city, you cannot escape us; breathe our secret 
but to a single ear, ‘and that moment a dagger will reach your 
heart, Do not deceive yourself ‘bythe vain idea that ‘these are 
idle threats; as yet you do not, you ‘cannot, know the extent of 
our power; to be known it must be felt; then the knowledge 
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will come too late ; beware therefore in time; be prudent and 
be happy !”” 

« J have pledged, "solemnly pledged my word,” replied Alfieri, 
proudly ; ‘* and that will more surely seal my lips than the fear of 
what you can do,” 

The Mask answered not, but motioned with his hand:; and his 
former guide binding his eyes, condueted hinr from the building. 
As near as he could guess the saine route was pursued as before ; 
and when the bandage was removed he found himself by the 
chapel where he had first met his unknown inamorata. 

It was now night—wearied and eonfused with the late events, 
he fled home, where he found a note from a gay young friend, 


particularly requesting him to make his appearance early at the 
house of the Countess F 





» according to his promise givem twe 
days before. Though his mind was fully occupied by what he had 
lately seen and heard, and he was but httle mclined to mingle 
in the gaiety of the evening, he stiH could net refuse compliance 
with his friend’s request, which was pressed with an “om 


he was utterly unable to account for. 

At the appointed hour he repaired to the house of the Countess. 
The rooms were crowded with a brilliant assemblege of the Nea- 
politan nobility, and were still farther honoured in the preserice 
of many illustrious strangers. Vimondi, Alfieri’s friend, was al- 
ready here, and eagerly greeted. his arrival. 

“My dear Alfieri,” he exelaimed, ‘‘ ] have been impatiently 
expecting you; but it dees not aignify, she is not here yet.” 

‘She! To whom do you allude?” 

‘‘To whom: do I allude?—Oh! true! I had forgotten to te} 


| you that part of the story; but that is like me.” 


“Well, but at this rate 1 am never likely to know,” said Alfieri, 
impatiently. 

“Yes you shall—it is the Signora Julietta, a stranger here, 
and, ‘it is said, a Roman by birth. She is imtroduced here in 
Naples under the auspices of the old Count Piaiea.” . 

“And I presume the end of this long story is, you are in leve 
with this strange lady, of whoas you know nothing more than the 
Rame; and most probably not even that correctly. A name is 


easily assumed, and as easily laid aside, when it ceases to be con- 
venient,” 
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_ * Bless me, how exceedingly discreet you have grown within 

these last few days. You used to be wild and thoughtless as my- 
self; but now—heavens and earth! what a change! Do let me 
know what has produced this wondrous reformation ; for if the 
remedy is tolerably short, and not very painful, I should like to 
use it in my own case.” | 

«* I am afraid the evil is too deeply rooted to admit of cure.” 

“< Well, you are a good physician, and deserve a fee, if it were 
only for your honesty ;—but a truce to jesting, for here she comes, 
blooming in her beauty.” 

Alfieri turned round, and was thunderstruck, when he saw his 
Unknown in the person of Julietta. His friend jogged his arm, 
and said slyly, ‘‘ Bless my soul, there is a vast change in your 
features, you do not look now as you did five minutes ago, when 
you gave me so admirable a lecture on propriety; but come, I 
am not jealous, I will introduce you to the lady.” 

Vimondi advanced to Julietta, and Alfieri’s jealous ears dix 
tinctly heard their friendly salutation. Every word was a dagger 
to’ his heart. : : 

“* Ah! Vimondi! I did not expect to see you here so soon.” 

«« It was the hope of seeing you, Signora.”  __ 

Julietta acknowledged the compliment by a gentle inclination 
of the head, and a smile that stung Alfieri to the heart. At that 
moment he could willingly have plunged a dagger in his breast; 
and this jealousy was not at all appeased when he saw them whis- 
pering earnestly together, as if they were old acquaintance. In 
the midst of this paroxysm Vimondi came up to him, and said, 
«* Now is your time, I have spoke of you to Julietta, and have 
her permission to introduce you; come, do not hang back 
now—" 

«« Perhaps, perhaps,” stammered Alfieri, ‘‘ 1 may be in love 
with her myself.” , 

«¢ That's very likely.” 

<¢ Therefore I will not be introduced to her.” 

<< And why not?” 

‘« Because I would not repay kindness with perfidy; because J 
would not become a rival to my friend, and rob him of his mis- 
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« Oh, never fear, I am - at all timid on that head; so you 
need not be so conscientious.” 

















































e Thus saying, he dragged the reluctant Alfieri to his mistress, 
e and introduced him in spite of his opposition. A crimson blush 
0 suffused Julietta’s cheek; but that blush was rather the blush of 
pleasure than surprize. Alfieri, at once pleased and confounded, 
stammered out a few aukward compliments, when a voice struck 
re upon his ear, that thrilled to his inmost soul: it was ths same 
s, deep peculiar tone that he had heard in the mysterious assembly 
of the Masks, Julietta observed his emotion, and was equally 
is agitated, though from very different motives. At this moment 
D, Alfieri heeded her not; he had even for the instant forgotten her, 
ur and turned round towards the speaker. This was a tall stoutly- 
en made man, apparently about forty years of age; his hair was 
I black; his eyes dark and piercing in the extreme; his features 
were strongly marked, but they exhibited the traces of past pas- 
ise sions, not the existence of present feelings; his forehead was 
yer high, his complexion sallow. His general look was not that of 
sternness, yet there was something in the whole appearance more 
easily felt than defined ; that if it did not repel, at least awed the 
beholder. The fiery spirit of Alfieri was abashed, he could not 
ion but own to himself that he was gazing on an extraordinary man ; 
that nature had stamped it strongly on his features; and his voice,—its 
ast; thrilling tones,’ once heard, could not easily be forgotten. 
his- G. &: 
Jn (To be continued.) 
said, 
have ; 
back ROMEO AND JULIET. 
A NOVEL BY LUIGI DA PORTO. 
love From which it is plain Shakspeare took the subject of his celebrated Tragedy 
of the same name. 
(Continued from p. 195.) 
Wuen Bartholomew della Scala, a courteous and most humane 
prince, held, now tight, now loose, the reigns of my charming 
use } country, there lived (as my father said he had heard) two very 
; mis- J Noble families, who were, through faction or private animosity, 


enemies to each other, called the one Cappelletti, the other Mon- 
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teechi: from one of which it is eertainly thought these who reside 
in Udine, are descended; namely, Mr. Nicholas, and Mr. John, 
now called Monticoli of Verona, who are, through a strange ac- 
cident, come to settle here, where they have brought with them 
little else of what belonged to their ancestors, except courtesy and 
politeness. And although I have found, im reading some old 
chronicles, that the two aforesaid families unitedly supported the: 
same party, nevertheless I will relate the story to you as I heardit, 
without any alteration. 

There lived then, in Verona, as F said, under the above-men- 
tioned prince, those two most noble families, equally endowed 
by Heaven, Nature, and Fortune, with valiant men and riches, 
between whom subsistedi (as we often see it happens between great 
houses, whatever may be the cause of it) a cruel enmity, by whiclt 
so many meni of both parties had been killed, that, through weari- 
fess, as well.as the threats of their sovereign, who with very great 
sorrow knew them to be enemies, had ceased outraging each 
other ; and, without any settled peace, they were so domesticated 
by time, that the greatest part of their dependants conversed to 
gether. They being thus almost pacified, it happened one carn» 
val, that, at the house of Mr. Anthony Cappelietts, a most gay 
and pleasant man, who was at the head of the family, many en- 
tertainments, both by night and day, were given, where almost 
all the city resorted. At one of these, on a certain night (as it 8 
the custom of lovers to follow their mistresses as much as they 
can, with their persons as well as their minds, wherever they go), 
a young man of the house of Montecchi, in pursuit of his mis- 
tress, happened to be present. He was very young, beautiful, 
tall, graceful, and very well behaved ; and having taken off his 
mask, as every one did, and being in the dress of a nymph, all 
eyes were turned to admire him, as well on account of his beauty, 
which surpassed that of every woman present, as through asto- 
nishment at his having gone into that house, particularly by 
night. He was observed with greater emotion: than any other by 
an only daughter of the aforesaid Mr. Anthony,‘ who. was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, courageous, and quite charming. She, on seeing 
the young man, was so: forcibly struck with his beauty, that, at 
‘the first encounter of their‘eyes, it appeared to her that she wa 
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po longer her own mistress. The young man kept himself. apart, 
seemed dejected, was lonely, and seldom joined in the dance or 
conversation, like one who, being guided by love, was full of 
suspense ; which gave great pain to the young lady, she having 
heard that he was very pleasant and gay. 

After midnight, at the end of the feast, they began the dance 
called the Torchio, or Cappello, which is even now in fashion at 
the conclusion of entertainments, in which, by forming a circle, 

the gentleman and ladies alternately change partners at their 
pleasure. The youth was introduced in this dance by one of the 
ladies, and placed near the enamoured damsel. On the other side 
of her wa%a noble youth, called Marcuccio Guercio, whose hands 
were naturally extremely cold in July as well as in January: and 
as Romeo Montecchi (for so was the youth named) was placed 
at her right side, and having, as is the custom in this dance, 
taken her beautiful hand, the young lady, wishing perhaps to 
hear him speak, said to him, ‘‘ Heaven be thanked for sending 
you near me, Mr. Romeo.’ To which the youth, who had al- 
ready perceived her looking at him, surprized at her speech, said, 
“Why so?” and she answered, ‘‘ Yes, Heaven be thanked for it, 
because you will at least keep my weary hand warm; whereas 
Marcuccio freezes it.” Romeo, somewhat encouraged, said, “If . 
Iwarm your hand with mine, you inflame my heart with your 
beautiful eyes.” The young lady, after a gentle smile, avoiding 
tobe seen conversing with him, replied, ‘‘ I assure you Romeo, 
upon my honour, that there is no lady here who appears more 
handsome -in myeyes than you do.”.” To which the youth, in- 
flamed with her love, answered, ‘‘ Whatever I am, provided it be 
not disagreeable to you, I shall be a faithful servant to your 
beauty.” The entertainment breaking up soon after, Romeo 
went home; and, considering the cruelty of his former mistress, 
who made him mercilessly languish, determined, if it was agree- 
able to the new one, to devote himself intirely to her, although 
she belonged to his enemies. On the other side, the young lady, 
who hardly thought of any thing else but him, after many sighs, 
said within herself, she should be for ever happy if she.coyld get 
him for a husband. But, on account of the enmity which sub- 
sisted between his and her family, she was fearful, and had but 
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little hopes of obtaining so joyful an end; and, being continually 
divided in her thoughts, often said to herself—how silly am I in 
suffering myself to be carried away by my desire, and led into a 
strange labyrinth, where, being left without any guide, I shall 
not be able so easily to get out of it; as Romeo Montecchi loves 
me not, and the enmity he bears to my family, will not permit 
him but to seek my shame! and, supposing he wished to marry 
me, my father would. never consent to it. After this, thinking 
differently, she said—who knows, but, in order to reconcile these 
two families, that are already tired of waging war against each 
other, [ may obtain his hand, according to my desire. And on 
this fixing her mind, she began to look kindly on him? The two 
lovers being thus inflamed with an equal fire, reciprocally bearing 
each others image and name engraved in their bosoms, they be- 
gan to court each other, sometimes at church, at others froma 
window ; insomuch that neither was happy, except when they saw 
one another. Romeo, in particular, was so inflamed by her 
pleasing manners, that he walked all night-alone, at the peril of 
his life, before the house of his beloved mistress ; and sometimes 
climbing to her chamber window, where he remained, without 
her or any other person’s knowledge, listening to her discourse; 
at others he was standing still in the street. 

It happened one night, as love ordained, when the moon shone 
uncommonly bright, that, whilst Romeo was climbing the bal- 
cony, the young lady (whether by chance, or that she had before 
heard him) opened the window, and, ‘looking out, saw him; and 
he, thinking that it was somebody else, was going to hide hin- 
self behind a wall, but she, calling him by his name, said, 
«‘ What are you doing here at this time all alone?” To which 
he, perceiving it was her, answered, ‘‘ What love bids me.’ 
‘« And supposing you were caught in it,” said the lady, ‘ don't 
you fear you might perhaps die for it?” ‘‘ Madam,” replied Ro- 
meo, ‘‘ 1 might certainly easily die for it, and shall assuredly pe- 
rish one af these nights, unless you take pity on me; and, as! 
am so near dying in this, as well as in any other place, I endea- 
vour to end my days as near as possible to your person, with 
whom I wish to live for ever, if it pleased but Heaven and you. 
To which the young lady replied, «It shall never be my fault if 
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you do not honestly live with me, unless yourself, or the enmity 
which is between your family and mine should prevent it” To 
































' 
which the youth replied, ‘© You may believe, that it is impossible 
| to desire any thing more ardently than I continually do you; 
, therefore, whenever you chuse to be mine, as I wish to he yours, 
' I shall willingly agree to it, without fear that any one should ever 
y take you away from me.” Having so said, and fixed on another 
; night to converse together more leisurely, they retired. After 
: this the youth, going frequently to speak to her, it happened one 
night, when it snowed very much, that he, meeting her at the 
a usual place, said to her, ‘“‘ Why do you suffer me thus to languish, 
have you no pity on me, who every night wait for you in the street, 
6 in such severe weather?’ To which the lady replied, ‘* Certainly 
7 I pity you, but what would you have me do, except begging you 
“a to retire?” To which the youth answered, ‘That you permit 
as me to come into your apartment, were we may more conveniently 
it speak together.” The beautiful young lady then, almost angry, 
“a replied, «« Romeo, I love you so far as virtue bids, and grant you 
i more than what prudence will allow, and this on account of my 
ve being conquered by your affection. But, if you persuade yourself 
oa by a long courtship, or any-other means, to triumph over my 
love, you may lay aside such thoughts, for you will find them to 
a be vain inthe end. And, in order to prevent the danger in which 
yon I perceive your health to be, by coming here every night, I will 
ye tell you, that whenever you are pleased to accept me as your wife, 
sas lam ready to give myself up to you, and go with you, without 
said, reserve, wherever you please.” <‘‘ This,” said the youth, ‘is 
hich what I above all things desire; let us do it now.” ‘* Let us do 
ait it,” replied the young lady ; «* but if you wish that I should con- 
don't tentedly resign myself to you, let it afterwards be confirmed in 
1 Ro- the presence of Friar Lawrence of Saint Francis, my confessor.” 
ly pe “0,” said Romeo, ‘is Friar Lawrence of Reggio then the per- 
, as! son who knows every secret of your heart?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
ndea- lady, “* and let us, for my satisfaction, defer the conclusion of 
with | ‘ety thing till we are before him.” Upon which, having pru- 
wit dently pat an end to their conversation, they parted. The afore- 
uit if “id Friar was of the Minor order of Observance, a great philoso~ 


pher, who tried miany experiments, as well in natural as magical 
Vor. VI, @N 
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things, and who happened to be so closely bound in friendship 
with Romeo, that it would have been difficult in those times to have 
found a stroger intimacy between two persons. Because the Friar, 
wishing at once to enjoy the good opinion of the simple vulgar, 
and gratify some of his desires, it had been necessary for him to 
place his confidence in some one gentleman of the city, and had 
fixed his choice on Romeo, who was a vourageous, feared, and 
prudent youth ; and to him he had unreservedly opened his heart, 
which, by dissembling, he concealed from all the rest. Romeo 
therefore called upon him, and freely told him that he wished to 
marry the beloved young lady; and that they had both agreed he 
should be the only secret witness of their nuptials, and afterwards 
a mediator with her father, to persuade him to consent to it, 
The Friar agreed. to this, as well because he could not, without 
great injury to himself, have denied any thing to Romeo, as be- 
cause he also thought, that through his means, perhaps, this af- 
fair would produce a desirable effect, which would procure him 
great honour from the sovereign, and every other person who 
wished to see the two families reconciled. The young lady one 
day, it being Lent, feigning a desire to go to confess, went to 
the convent of St. Francis, and entering one of the confessionals, 
used by these religious, sent for Friar Lawrence, who, hearing 
she was there, went, together with Romeo, through the convent, 
into the same confessional, and, shutting the door, and removing 
an iron grate which was between them and the young lady, said 
to her, ‘‘ I always see you with pleasure, my daughter, but now 
more so than ever, if it be true you wish to marry my deat 
Romeo,” To which she replied, ‘‘ I desire nothing more ardently 
than to be lawfully his ; and therefore I am come here, before 
you, in whom I put great trust, in order that you and God may 
be witness to what love obliges me to do.” Then in the presence 
of the Friar, who said he received all by way of confession for that 
_ time, Romeo married the beautiful young lady, and having agreed 
on being together the following night, and saluted each other 
only once, they left the Friar, who, replacing the grate on the 
wall, staid to confess other women. The two lovers being, # 
_you have heard, secretly married, happily enjoyed for several 
nights each otbers love, hoping to find out in time some meals 
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to appease the father of the lady, whom they knew to be contrary 
to their desires. Meanwhile it happened, that fortune, enemy to 
every human pleasure, sowing I know not what evil seed, caused 
the old, and almest dead enmity between the two houses to re- 


' vive; 60 that for many days, fresh quarrels arising among them, 
1 and neither the Montecchi being willing to yield to the Cappel- 
1 letti, nor the Cappelletti to the Montecchi, they attacked each 
2 other once in the street, called IJ Corso, where Romeo, fighting, 
o through a regard for his lady, took care not to hurt any of her 
0 family; yet at last, many of his people being wounded, and al- 
e most every one driven out of the street, transported by wrath, he 
1s rushed on ‘Tebaldo Cappelletti, who seemed to be the fiercest 
t. among his enemies, and with one singe blow stretched him dead 
ut on the ground: the rest who, on account of the death of this 
e= man, were terrified, he put to precipitate flight. Romeo had 
af. been seen to wound Tebaldo, so that the murder could not be 
im concealed; being, therefore, accused before the Prince, every 
ho one of the Cappelletti family did nothing but cry fore vengeance 
one against Romeo; for which reason he was banished for ever from 
t to Verona. In what a state the heart of the miserable young lady 
als, was, when she heard this news, any of the gentle sex, who truly 
sing love, may easily imagine by reflecting on her situation. She 
ent, cried incessantly in so vehement a manner, that no one could 
ving comfort her; and her grief was so much the more bitter, as she 
said dared not reveal the cause of it to any one. The youth, on the 
now other side, in’ being obliged to quit his country, was only grieved 
deat at leaving her; and being desirous, at al] events, to take a sor 
ently towful leave of her before his departure, and not being able to go 
efore fw ‘° her house, had recourse to the friar, who, by means of one of 
1 may @m Yer father's servants, a great friend to Romeo, begged her to 
sence come to him, which she did immediately. The lovers, being 
r that J both in the confessional, much lamented together their misfor- 
nerecd MH ‘Une; at last she said to him, “ What shall I do without you? 
other # ™y heart forbids me to live any longer; it would be better for me 
bn the fi '0 follow you wherever you go. I will cut off my hair, and ac- 
g, # —§ Ompany you as a valet ; and no one shall serve you better or more 
beveral WM faithfully than myself.” 
meals § ° (To be continued.) 
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The Collector.—-No. XVIII. 


“¢ I have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the seraps.” 
Love's Labours Lost, Act V. 1. 


— 


1.—METHODISM. 


Tue experience of every day must convince us that the religion 
of Methodism is the religion of fear, and is more frequently the 
effect of despair than of rational conviction. There is a peculiar 
affection of the mind which is very familiar to the frequenters of 
the Tabernacle, but with which those who have not the trans- 
seendent honour of being enrolled amongst the brethren are 
seldom gratified. This affection is frequently confounded by the 
vulgar with intoxication, or hysterics, and some weak pretenders 
to medical skill have been known to mistake it for insanity, 
Against men who commit such blunders as these, the gates of 
happiness are for ever shut; they are in a state of reprobation, 


from which they can only be relieved by the prayers of’a Hill, 
and the exhortations of a Cecil. 


Unless the influence of this pretended operation be of a nature 
perfectly different from every other impression made upon the 
human intellect, or unless it amount to actual inspiration, itis 
difficult to imagine any means by which it can be distinguished 
from nervous excitation. We are afraid that, to a man who ha 
once persuaded himself that he is the. favoured subject of thes 
Mysterious impulses, it will be difficult to discriminate between 
the action of spiritual and material agents. Even the sucial cheer 
fulness of common life may be referred to something supernatural. 
The effusions of amorous enthusiasm may be mistaken for the 
inspirations of religious ardour, and the orgies of libertinism {0 
the raptures of celestial love *. . 


* <* Methodism is a compound of enthusiasm, superstition, and impostutt. 
When the blood and spirits run high, inflaming the brain and imagination, 
it is most properly enthusiasm, which is religion run mad. When low as 
dejected, causing groundless terrors, or the placing the great duty of man in 
lattle observances, it is superstitien, which is religion scared out of her sense 
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It will be found on enquiry, that the great mass of the dissent- 
ing congregations is formed of persons who, from the nature of 
their employment, from constitutional habit, or the mental agi- 
tation to which their situation exposes them, are peculiarly sub- 
ject to nervous melancholy. Of this description are old maids, 
and the lower class of shopkeepers, who are subjected to daily at- 
tendance behind the counter, without sufficient business to amuse 
them, or sufficient wealth to enable them to spend that part of 
the day, which they now devote to gin and Methodism, in an ex- 
cursion to a tea-garden. This mass is also made up of persons 
engiged in sedentary professions, such as tailors, shoemakers, 
tal and of labourers in any kind of gloomy and un- 
social employment, such as the potters of Etruria, the colliers of 
Newcastle, and the forgemen of Carron. It is more than foolish 
to refer to the operations of divine grace for an effect which may 
somuch more simply and intelligibly be accounted for by a re- 
ference to natural causes. The superstitions of former ages 
ascribed insanity to the possession of the devil; the more impidus 
fanatics of the present day have the presumption to ascribe it to 
the personal influence of the Deity. 

The pious frenzy which drives such crowds to the Madhouse of 
Blackfriars, will appear still more strongly to be only a particular 
symptom of nervous melancholy, when it is considered how many 
among the middle and lower classes of the Methodists have con- 
tinual recourse to stimulants and cordials. It is difficult to find 
3man or woman in this rank who does not either chew tobacco 
or take snuff, or swallow opium, or drink spirituous liquors ; nor 
is this so much the general characteristic of the lower orders of 
saciety, as the constant.and peculiar accompaniment of Methodism, 
Ifthe Methodists chuse to assert that the melancholy is not the 
cause of the religion, but the religion of the melancholy, let 
them have the full benefit of such an argument.—To suppose that 
devotion is inconsistent with cheerfulness, is not only contrary to 
the general observation of the moralist, but to the example and 
precept of Christ himself The gloom of fanaticism is admirably 

























When any fraudulent dealings are made use of, and wrong projects carried on 


under the mask of piety, it is imposture, and may be termed religion turned 
hypocrite,” =-Bishop Lavington. 
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calculated to repress those social and virtuous feelings which re. 
fine the manners and exalt the character. Those delightful images 
of loveliness and dignity with which religion beguiles the solitary 
hours, and confirms the virtuous resolutions of the rational 
Christian, are strangers to the perturbed imagination of the 
Methodist. To him she appears only in the semblance of an 
inexorable fury, ‘‘ whose iron scourge and torturing hour” afflict 
him with hopeless misery in this world, and eternal torture in the 
next. 


Cumberland's “‘ London Review,” No. I. p. 153. 


2.—CURIOUS ERRATA. ; 
In an edition of the ‘ Deserted Village,”’ printed in Dublin in 
1803, the following singular erratum is found : instead of 
“¢ Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
‘* And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray,” 
the passage is thus printed : 
«¢ Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
«* And fools, who came to preach, remain’d to pray.” 

A still more unfortunate lapse occurred in a certain periodical 

work, jin a critique on Little’s ‘‘ Poems,”” that forbidden book : 
«© Wherein are found 
‘* Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
‘© The open ear of youth doth always listen.” 

‘The pious reviewer, after having vented his bitterest maledic- 
tions upon the poems and their reprobate author, to prove the 
justice of his animadversions, gave several quotations from the 
work, and, amongst others, the piece intituled ‘‘ Love and Mat- 
riage,” in which the following lines occur: 

*¢ Were the fairest of creation, 

** With the least presuming mind ; 
«* Learned without affectation, 
‘« Not deceitful, yet refined ; 

‘« Wise enough, but never rigid ; 
‘ Gay, but not too lightly free ; 

«* Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid ; 
‘‘ Warm, yet satisfied with me.” 
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Either accidentally or through design the last line was printed 
thus : 
«¢ Warm, yet satisfied with three!” * 









- 3.—Dr. SIMS, 


Of Cambridge, having some uncommonly fine figs in his garden, 
which he particularly wished to preserve, hung on the tree—in terro- 
rem—a label, inscribed with this short but expressive sentence :— 
“Dr, Sims's Fics!"’ Some gluttonous wags, who happened to 
enter the garden, perceiving this, devoured all the figs except 


one, and turning the label, wrote on the opposite side :—** A ric 
for Dr. Sims !” 


4.—EPILOGUES 


Do not appear to have been considered as indispensible appendages 
to plays much before the middle of the 17th century, but were 
tither added or omitted as suited the convenience of the author. 
Aremarkable difference exists between the length of the pieces of 
this description with which the dramatists of the ‘‘ olden time” 
graced their compositions, and those with which we are favoured 
bytheir brethren of the present age. Six or eight lines appear 
to have been then considered as quite sufficient for the purpose, 
while on the contrary we now can sif and hear fifty or sixty re- 
peated without once exclaiming’ with Polonius—‘‘ This is too 
lng!" But of 56 plays written by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
arcely any have epilogues of so many-as a’dozen lines. Perhaps 
the shortest instance in the language of this kind of composition 




















* Parva componere magnis.—A year or two ago I published in the Theatri- 
al Inquisitor some applications of passages from ‘‘ The Rosciad” to the pre- 
‘cnt performers, and amongst the rest honoured Mr. Sowerby, who had re-- 
‘tutly murdered Othello, with the lines commencing— 

_ ** Can none remember ?—Yes !—I know all must, 
‘¢ When in the Moor he ground his teetir to dust.” 
*hich were thus happily and ingeniously corrected— 
*¢ When in the moon he ground his teeth to dust.” 
The printer had probably witnessed Mr, Sowerby’s performance, and very 
‘turally concluded bim to be a /unatic. | 
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is the Epilogue to May’s “ Heir,” 1633.—‘ Tis brief as woman's 
love :” 














«© THF EPILOGUE. 


«© Our Heir is fallen from her inheritance, 

‘¢ But has obtained her love: you inay advance 

«« Her higher yet, and from your pleased hands give 
“A dowry, that will make her truly live.” 


—__—_—_—_—- — 


§5.—THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, 
On his return from Scotland, after the battle of Culloden, called 
at Corby Castle, a seat of Mr. Howard's. The family being from 
home, the gardener shewed him the curiosities of the place, and 
as they passed by the statues observed, ‘‘ that having a poetical 
genius he had written some lines applicable to every one of them.” 
The Duke, curious to see a specimen of the gardener’s poetry, 
asked him what he had written on the statues of Cephalus and 


Procris: upon which the gardener turned to his common-ylace 
book, and read as follows : 


«‘.He bent his bow, and he shot at random, 
«s And kill’d his wife for a memorandum.” 


_—————— 


6.—LINES 
To a friend who desired to be typified scripturally on his wedding: 
day. 
. In answer to your note polite, 
(You must not take the change ill,) 
You're like qld Jacob—for to-night 
‘You'll wrestle with an angel. 


7.—FEMALE MANNERS. 


Tue following extract from Stubbs’s ‘« Anatomie of Abuses, 
4to, 1595, p. 57, afferds some curious particulars of the manne 
and customs of the English ladies at that period: ‘‘ Other som 
(i. e. the women of England) spend the greatest part of the d 
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in sitting at the dore, to shew their braveries, and to make 
knowne their beauties *, to beholde the passengers pass by; to view 
the coast, to see fashions, and to acquaint themselves with the 
bravest fellows ; for if not for these causes, I see no other causes 
why they should sit at their dores from morning till noon, as 
many do, from noon to night, thus vainly spending their golden 
dayes in filthy idleness and sin. Againe, other some, being weary 
of that exercise, take occasion (about urgent affaires you may 
suppose,) to walke into the towne, and least any thing might be 
gathered, but that they goe about serious matters indeed, they 
take their baskets (ridicules) in their hands, or under their arms, 
under which pretence pretie conceites are practised, and yet may 
no man say—black is their eye. 

“In the fieldes'and suburbes of the cities they have gardens 
either pailed or walled round about very high, with their harbkers 
and bowers fit for the purpose. And least they might be espied 
in these open places, they have their banquetting house, with | 
galleries, turrets, and what not, therein sumptuously erected ; 
wherein they: may, and doubtless doe, many of them, play the 
filthy person. And for that their gardens are locked, some of 
them have 3 or 4 keyes apiece, whereof one they keep for them- 
wives, the other their paramours have to goe in before them, 
least haply they might be perceived, for then were all the sport 
dasht. Theo to these gardens they repair, when they list, with 


abasket andva boy, where they meeting their sweetharts, receive 
their wished desires,” 








* 


If this be a just picture, what great cause have we to regret 
these ‘* good old times ?"" Why are we to be everlastingly told of 
the indelicaey of the present race of women, and taught to pay 


such blind reverence to the virtues of our great-grandmothers ? 
Why should . , 


*« lunatic, lean-witted fools, 
“«¢ Presuming on their age’s privilege,” 


* Vide Wilkime’s ‘‘ Miseries of Inforst Marriage,” 4to,’1607, Act IV. 

“ Butler.—Walk to and fro; and to avoid suspicion you may spend some 
tonference with the shopkeeper’s wives ; they have seats built a purpose for 
‘uch familiar enter’ .inment.”” 

Vou, VI. 20 
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be allowed to libel the lovely sex by their ‘* frozen admonittons," 
and impudent assertions of their want of modesty ? The strictures 
of the “¢ Cynic,” last month, 1 must be allowed to class amongst 
these ill-natured effusions. ‘That I was much amused by some of 
his remarks, I will not deny, like Petulant, he may be “ a very 
honest fellow—and has a smattering—faith and troth a pretty 
deal of an odd sort of a small wit; but ‘tis ‘* a sharp wit 
match'’d with too blunt a will.’ His strictures on female dress, 
and dancing in particular, appear rather the result of pee- 
vishness and spleen, than of a candid view of the subject. In 
what part of the town, for instance, let me ask him, does he 
mvet with women parading the streets, with their gown “‘ care- 
fully scooped down to shew their bosoms,” &c.? From his men- 
tion, too, of their impudent ‘ wriggling” walk, I should infer 
that his perambulations have been limited to the puslieus of 
Covent Garden and the Piazzas; or perhaps he may have mis- 
taken for his own countrywomen those Gallic ladies ** whom their 
o’er-cloyed*tountry vomits forth’? upon our shores, for no earthly 
purpose as it should seem, but to increase, if possible, our ado- 
ration of our own. His aversion to the “‘ fly-flappers” is very na- 
tural—as a burnt child dreads the fire—he has doubtless ere now 
felt the weight of one of them. He may possibly have witnessed 
the scenes he describes as having taken place at the ball at which 
he was present; but if it can be shewn that even in this respect 
we were outdone by our forefathers, whence all this vapouring 
about the immorality and degeneracy of the present times? See 
the old gentleman’s complaint to the Spectator of the familiarities 
and indecencies practised at a balt to which he accompanied his 
wife qnd daughters; perhaps the Cynic will admit that even his 
waltzers did not exceed this :—‘* I was amazed to gee my gitl 
handled by, and handling young fellows with so much familiarity 
as I could not have thought. had ween in the child. They very 
often made use of a most impudent and lascivious step called 
Setting, which I know not how to describe to you, but by telling 
you that it-is the very reverse-of back to back. At,last an imapu- 
dent young: dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called Mol Pately, 
and having made two or three capers, ran to his partner, locked 
his arms in hers, and whisked her round cleverly above ground 
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in such a manner, that 1, who sat upon one of the lowest benches, 
saw further above her shoe than I think fit to acquaint you with. 
I could no Jonger endure these enormities, wherefore, just as my 
girl was going to be made a whirligig, I ran in, seized on the 
child, and carried her home *.” Addison's remarks on the ladies’ 
exposure of their bosams are equally in point, but they are too 
well known to need repetition ; they prove, however, that liberal 
as many ladies may be in this respect at present, their liberality is 
far from being without precedent. Let us then hear no more of 
the lamentable increase of immodesty and immorality amongst 
females, and let the Cynic make them the amende honorable by 
aconfession that his strictures are equally unfounded, ungallant, , 
and indefensible. To a continuation of his lucubrations, I shall 
look with pleasure, but I cannot but regret that he should have 
commenced them by an attack on the ‘‘ noblest works of God.” 
let him take a lesson from honest Tom Randolph's peem op 
Women ; it is rather long, but I will give it at length, as inde- 
pendently of its connection with the preserit subject it may afford 
some gratification to those ladies and gentlemen who have lately 
been favouring us with their sentiments upon that inexhaustible 


subject of controversy the relative capacities and abilities of males 
and females : 








“ In Pratse of Women in generat: 


** He is a parricide to his mother’s name, 

And with an impious hand murthers her fame, 
That wrongs the praise of women ; that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite | 
The milk they lent us. Better sex! command 

To your defence my more religious hand 

At sword or pen. Yours was the nobler birth, 

For you of man were made, man but of earth, 

The son of dust ; and.though your sin hid breed 
His fall, again you raised him in your seéd. 


* Vide Spectator, No. 67, where the Cynic may also see some curjous par- 
ticulars of the Kissing-dances then im vogue, which must have been ‘ia 
stimulating as waltzing. 
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Adam in’s sleep a gainful loss sustain'd, 

That for one rib a better self regain’d ; 

Who had he not your blest creation seen, 

An anchorite in Paradise had been. 

Why in this work did the creation rest, 

But that Eternal Providence thought you best 

Of all his six day’s labour? Beasts should do 
Homage to man, but man should wait on you. 
You are of comelier sight, of daintier touch, 

A tender flesh, and colour bright, and such 

As Parians see in marble, skin more fair, 

More glorious head, and far more glorious hair ; 
Eyes full of grace and quickness, purer roses 
Blush in your cheeks, a milder white composes 
Your stately fronts, your breath more sweet than his 
Breathes spice, and nectar drops at every kiss. 
Your skins are smoafh, . bristles on theirs do grow, 
Like quills of porcupines ; rough wool doth flow 
O'er all their faces ; you approach more near 

The form of angels, they like beasts appear. 

If then in bodies where the souls do dwell 

You better us,—do then our souls excel ? 

No! we in souls equal perfection see, 

There can in them nor male nor female be. 

Boast we of knowledge ? You have more than we; 
You were the first ventur’d to pluck the tree ; 
And that more rhetoric in your tongues doth lie 
Let him dispute against that dares deny 

Your least commands, and not persuaded be 

With Sampson’s strength, and David's piety, 

To be your willing captives. Virtue sure 

Were blind as Fortune, should she choose the podr 
Rough cottage man to dwell in, and despise 

To dwell in’ you the stately edifice. 

Thus you are proved the better sex, and we 

Must all repent that in our pedigree 

We chose the father’s name, where should we take 
The mother’s, a more hopour'’d blood, ‘twould make 
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Our generation sure and certain be, 

And I'd believe some faith in heraldry. 

Thus, perfect creatures, if detraction rise 

Against your sex, dispute but with your eyes, 

Your hand, your lip, your brow, there will be sent 
So subtle and so strong an argument, 

Will teach the Stoic his affection too, 

And call the Cynic from his tub to woo. 

Thus must’ring up your valiant troops go on,. 


The fairest is the valiant Amazon.” 
Clement’s Inn, . 


April 13, 1815. 





Dancie, Jun. 








ACCOUNT OF A CANVASS FOR A LECTURESHIP, IN A LETTER TO 
A BISHOP. 
Your lordship, I believe, may remember the time when my 
poor uncle died, which obliged me to quit the university, and 
seek my fortune in town, where I had not been above three weeks 
before I strolled one Sunday afternoon into a church in the city, 
and after service heard the clerk, by order of the vestry, declare 
the lectureship of the parish vacant, and invite the clergy, how- 
ever dignified or distinguished, to be candidates for it, and to give 
in their names by the ensuing Sunday. No sooner did I hear this 
chureh serjeant thus beating up for recruits, than I immediately 
resolved to inlist; and accordingly the next day waited on the 
worshipful stentor above-mentioned, who took down my name 
and place of abode: on my desiring him at the same time to ac- 
quaint me with the best method of proceeding, which I was an 
utter stranger to, he advised me as a friend, to apply as speedily 
43 possible to Mr. » a cheesemonger in — lane, who was 
the first churchwarden, a leading man in the vestry, and a person, 
he assured me, on whom the election would in a great measure 
depend.- I took honest Amen’s advice, and by nine the next 
morning, not I must own without some reluctance, dressed my- 
self as well as I could, and waited on Mr. Churchwarden. So | 
soon as he saw me enter the shop in my canonicals (for I had hired 
an excellent new gown and cassock behjnd St. Clement's on the 
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eateries 
occasion) he made me a very low bow, gave me the title of doc- 
tor, and imagining, no doubt, that I was come to bespeak 
cheeses for the country, begged to know my honour’s commands; 
to which I replied in an humble tone, and looking extremely dis- 
concerted, that I came to wait on him on account of the lecture- 
ship of the parish, and begged the favour of his vote and interest, 
&c. Your Lordship, I am sure, would have smiled to see the 
sudden alteration of his features and behaviour: he dropped all 
the tradesman’s obsequiousness, and, in a moment, assumed the 
mayisterial air and dignity of a churchwarden; turned aside toa 
woman who was just then asking for a pound of Cheshire, and 
without addressing himself to me, cried out, ‘* This is the fourth 

parson I have had with me to-day on the same errand ;” then, 

staring me full in the face—* Well, young man,” says he, “you 

intend to be a candidate for this same lecture; you are all to 

mount the rostrum, I suppose, and merit will carry it: for my 

part I promise nobody ; but remember, I tell you before hand, 7 

am for voice and action, so mind your hits.”". When he had said 

this, he immediately turned upon his heel, and went into the 

counting house. I took my leave in an aukward manner, as you 

may suppose, being not a little shagrined at his insolence ; and, 

as I went out of the shop, overheard his lady observing, from be- 

hind the counter, that I was a pretty sprig of divinity, but Jooked 

a little sheepish ; and had not half the courage of the gentleman 

that had been recommended to her husband by Mr. Squintum. 

‘Fhe instant I quitted the sign of the Cheshire-cheese, I Jaid 
aside all thoughts of further solicitation, and resolved to return 
to college, and live on making fellow-commoners exercises, 13- 
ther than subject myself any more to such mortifying indignities. 
Good God! thought I to myself, is this the fruit of my studies, 
this the reward-of all my toil and labour in the university ? to 
have the important point, whether I eat or starve, at last deter- 
mined by a cheesemonger, who declares for voice and action! 

In spite, notwithstanding, of this resolution (for resolutions, 
your Lordships knows, are much easier made than kept), I was 
obliged in less than six months, having during that time taken it 
into my head to fall in love and marry, to repair once more to the 
great city, and put into the ecclesiastical lottery; where, by the 
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bye, as in most other lotteries, you buy so dear, meet with so few 
prizes; and run so much hazard, that none but desperado’s ought 
toventure in them: there, my Lord, I renewed my solicitations, 
and experienced all the miseries and misfortunes, all the insults 
and indignities, which the pride and insolence of the rich, both 
laity and clergy, inflict on their dependent brethren; the diffi- 
culties which I met with in search of a lectureship, for that was 
my summum: bonum, are inconceivable; and I can assure your 
Lordship, that, trifling as the emoluments are of this preferment; 
all the perfections of human nature united are scarce sufficient to 
aman, without personal interest, to insure his suecess. ‘The va- 
tiety of distresses which I encountered from the different tempers 
and dispositions of the gentlemen and ladies (for so I was obliged 
tocall them) who had votes in the parish, the mean and abject 
flattery which I was forced to make use of, with the many fre- 
quent affronts and disappointments I underwent, would swell 
half a melancholy volume.’ Without enumerating the necessary 
accomplishments generally expected on these occasions, of drink- 
ing hard with the husbands, and saying soft things to their wives. 
Inmore parisles than one, my Lord, where I have been a candi- 
date, to smoke your half dozen of pipes, and drink two bottles ut 
asitting, are infinitely more necessary perfections than any which 
you could bring with you from the university ; and it is a maxim 
with many good citizens, that unless you are what they call a 
i—d honest fellow, you can never be a good preacher, or an 
orthodox divine. In short, my Lord, and to be serious, unless 
apoor clergyman is every thing that he ought not to be, he can 
never be what is every man’s wish—independent. 

[To this we. shall add the author's thoughts on the manner bea 
Which lectureships are paid. ] 

I know a little too much of the world, my Lord, to expect that 
4 parson should be paid like a first-rate player, a pimp, or a lord 
of the treasury, whose incomes, I believe, are pretty nearly equal ; 
but at the same time cannot help thinking, that a labourer in the 
Vineyard is as well worthy of his hire as a journeyman carpenter, 
mason, &e,, and has as good aright to two pound two on a Sun- 
ay, as he has on a Saturday night ; and yet not one in a hundyed 
of us is paid in that proportion. 
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The lecturer's box generally goes about with the rest of the pa- 
rish beggars, a little after Christmas, and every body throws in 
their charity (for it is always considered in that light) as they 
think proper. Were I to tell your Lordship how many paltry ex- 
cuses are made to evade this little annual tribute by the mean and 
sordid, how very little is given.even by the most generous, and to 
what an inconsiderable sum the whole generally amounts, the 
recital would not afford you much entertainment; and, for aught 
J know, might even give you some small concern. 

- You cannot imagine, my Lord, with what an envious eye we 
poor lecturers have often looked over a waiter’s book at a coffee 
house, where I have seen such a collection of guineas and half- 
guineas as made my mouth water: to give less than a crown 
would be to the last degree ungenteel, for the immense trouble of 
handing a dish of coffee, or a newspaper; whilst the poor divine, 
who has toiled in the ministry for a twelvemonth and a half, 
worn out a pair of excellent lungs in the unprofitable service, 
shall think himself well rewarded with the noble donation of 
half-a-crown. 

But to illustrate my subject, I will give your Lordship another 
story; there is nothing like painting from life on these occasions. 
Suppose yourself then, my Lord, an eye-witness of the following 
scene, which passed not long since in a certain part of the me- 
tropolis. 

Enter the churchwarden and overseér into the shop of Mr. Prim 
the mercer.—‘‘ Well, Mr. Twist, what are your commands with 
me.”’—‘ We are come to wait on your honour with the lecturer's 
book, Sir, a voluntary subscription of the inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of , for the support of —————."”"_ «* Well, well, 
you need not read any further: what is it?’°—‘** Whatever you 
please, Sir.”—** Aye, here’s another load, another burden: dy 
think I am made of gold? there's the poor’s rates, the doctor's 
rate, the window rate: the devil's in the rates I think ; however, 
J can’t refuse you; but I'll not give another year. Here, Buck- 
ram, reach me half-a-crown out of the till’’——** Your servant, 
Madam.” 


— [A lady comes out of a back parlour, walks through the shop, 
and gets into a chair.} 
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consistency ; but at the same time we are not blind to his defects; 
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«« Aye, there’s another tax—a guinea for two box tickets, ag 
sure as the benefit comes round, for my wife and daughter, be 
sides chair hire.” | 

(Twist shakes his head.} 

« QO master Prim! master Prim! had not you better now have 
given us a guinea for the doctor and his four children, and re- 
served your half-crown for the lady, who, if I may judge from 
her garb and equipage, does not want it half so much as the poor 
parson; but you will be in the fashion, so give us your mite: set 
down Mr. Prim two and sixpence. Sir, good morrow to you.” 

“ Gentlemen, your servant.” 

“Such, my Lord, you see, is the force of fashion, and such 
the influence of example, that a constant church-goer, and one 
perhaps who fancies himself a very good Christian, shall throw 
away one pound one, with all the pleasure imaginable, for an 
evening's entertainment at the theatre, and at the same time 
grudge half-a-crown for two-and-fifty discourses from the pulpit, 
which, if he turns to his arithmetic book, he will see amounts to 
about—three farthings a sermon—uand a sober citizen too, as lady 
Townly says, fye! fye!" C. 



































































LITERARY REVIEW. 





THE DESCENT OF LIBERTY. 
4A Mask, by Leigh Hunt, London: Printed for Gale, Curtis, and Fenner, 
12mo—1815. 


Tue author of this little volume has so long been in the habit 
of lavishing censure upon the efforts of others, that there seems 
something like boldness in thus venturing to expose himself to the 
chance of retaliation. Whether it proceed from vanity, or that 
just confidence which genius always feels in its own powers, can 
only be judged of from the merit or demerit of the volume before 
Us. As far as regards ourselves, we admire the manly sense and 
incorruptible integrity of Mr. Hunt; we give him full credit for 
his steady independence ; we allow his industry, his firmness, and 
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his egotism is ludicrous, his self-confidence detestible, his ill- 
nature truly offensive. It is far from our desire to be severe, but 
we are determined to be just ; and if that justice include severity, 
Mr. Hunt ought to be the last person to complain—“ justice was 
his plea, justice then o’ertake him.” 

The principal part of the volume, which forms the subject 
of our present criticism, is a Mask, intituled, “‘ The Descent of 
Liberty." The basis of it is the political state of Europe imme- 
diately before and upon the downfall of Buonaparte; and, as 
might be expected, the whole is wrapped up in allegory, a spe- 
cies of writing much too abstracted to be entertaining. Another, 
and more powerful objection arises, from its making an impro- 
bable fiction of reality, and consequently destroying the interest 
of the tale. The salvation of civilized Europe, the progress and 
downfall of a mighty though perverted genius, were subjects of the 
highest interest, which interest is naturally increased, because we 
know the whole to be a truth; but who ever equally participated 
in the wars of genii and enchanters? It is true that such tales, 
when decorated with the splendour of poetry, may please the most 
fastidious ; but the higher pleasure, the pleasure of participation 
will be wanting. A short analysis of the fable of this poem will 
shew more distinctly the justice of our conclusion. 

Liberty opens the piece with a very ludicrous prologue, very 
seriously intended. She talks of a certain enchanter, who, it 
appears, is intended for Buonaparte; this gentleman is on the 
verge of ruin, although determined to dare all chances. 





“¢ Four of the most potent spirits, 
That rule the nations, have I just advised, 

Each in a morning vision, to combine 

Their clouds, and following up his wasted strength, 
Burst with a final thunderclap upon bim, 

At which the world shall startle.” 


The idea of advising four potent spirits to “* combine thei 
clouds,” and “‘ burst with a thunder-clap” upon the enchanter! 
the very depth of baths. 

The prologue is followed by the appearance of two shepherd 
who enter into conversation respecting a mysterious music in 
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air, which they fancy forebodes some good. They accordingly 
determine to mention the circumstance to Eunomus, an old no- 
bleman living in retirement. . Their idea is, that he may obtain 
from the unseen minstrel an explanation of this music. A very 
edifying dialogue ensues between this old gentleman, his daugh- 
ter-inelaw Myrtilla, and the aforesaid shepherds ; the conctusion 
of which is, that the lady questions the spirit in a song, and the 
spirit, politely enough, informs them that he is come to bid them 
all rejoice. The idea is a palpable plagiarism from the opening 
scene Of Hamlet, though in the manner of the execution we are 
willing to allow there is not the least similarity; it would have 
been better if there had been. 

In the next scene the shepherds are little more than lookers on, 
or rather fill up the same part in the scene that the violins do in a 
melo-drama ; they form a sort of running accompaniment, while 
the principal performers, two black clouds, are fighting in the 
air’ That the reader may not fancy we are sporting with his cre- 
dulity, we subjoin the stage directions. 


“A fierce gust of wind :—the two clouds wheel nearly together, and hover a 
little, darting out fires. 


“The attacking cloud throws out brighter and thicker flames than the 
other :—the latter begins to heave, and give way. 


“ A tremendous clap of thunder, the clouds coming in contact ; one bursts, 
and the Enchanter falls headlong, the twilight over the country vanishing.” 


After the battle of the clouds, Mabiel and Phaniel, two spirits, 
call upon Spring to prepare the earth for the reception of Liberty. 
Spring is as complying as heart could wish, and the scene is closed 
by the following stage direction, which, after having perused 
more than twenty volumes of Kotzebue, the grand manufacturer 
of important nothings, we still consider matchless. 


“ Mabiel flies up across the scene, whisking his coloured wings in the sunshine.” 


Liberty at last makes her appearance ‘‘ on her cloud of silver, 
and calis upon the four genii, or spirits of the nations, who over- 
throw the Enchanter, to receive. her crowning thanks.’ They 
accordingiy appear, and three of them receive ‘‘ a crowning 
thanks,” which proves, as we learn from the sequel, to be nothing 
more or less than a ‘ laurelled crown.’—The fourth has got the 
crown of Liberty already. 
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Peace next appears, and after, Poetry.—The stage direciions 
in this part are much too good to be omitted. 


*¢ A sudden flash of radiance, with sweet sounds and perfumes, and to the 
transport of the beholders, who all start forward except Liberty, Poetry 
breaks at once from out the air, lying, as it were, upon her wings, and look- 
ing with bright-eyed earnestness upon the scene. She is in a robe of carnation 
or flesh colour, scarfed with green, her wings like the bird of Paradise, her 
head crowned with laurel, and surmounted by a dambent fire, anda magic 
wand in her hand. 


** The back-ground shifts into a delicions scene of gardens and palaces, with 
castles at intervals, and spots of wildness; and the music, after a short and 
rustic amatory strain on the harp, changes into an ardent floursh of trumpets, 
when a vision, in two groups, of heise and horsemen appears, part riding 
with dignity, others with a lightsome ease, others with a forward or rearing 
eagerness, 


<¢ The back-ground then changes, for the third time, to an ethereal scene, 
in which he hangs the Earth like a planet, with the Moon moving round it,” 


Well might the author in his preface state that he found hin- 
self making many demands upon the machinist ; the carpenters 
might as well hove to turn a sun into an elephant, as put so wild 
a scheme into practice; never for the future let him envy Rey- 
noits the aid of the painter and the machinist ; to perform the 
possibilities of his piece would ruin the treasury of a theatre ; and 
then but one half of his intention would be completed. The mi- 
nuteness of the directions are extremely ludicrous; besides, a 
Mr. Hunt is so very angry when any other writer commits an of- 
fence against the purity of grammar, we would wish to recom 
mend to his notice a most unpardonable error on his own part— 
“<a vision, in two groups, of horse and horsemen appears, part 
riding with dignity, others with a lightsome ease, others with a for- 
ward or rearing eagerness.”"—Now according to the structure of 
this sentence, part riding with dignity, others with a forward oP 
rearing eagerness, must refer either to the horses or the horse- 
men—if it refer to the horses, then the horses ride with dignity; 
if it refer to the horsemen, then the horsemen ride with a forward 
or rearing eagerness. In the one case the horses must have rode 
on the backs of the men, and in the other case, the men amused 
themselves with rearing. In addition to all this, the phrase, 
** a forward or rearing eagerness,” is absolutely without meaning. 
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Experience, Education, Stout-Heart, Toil, and Exercise appear. 
The reader may, perhaps, wonder who this Stout-Heart may be; 
verily we know not, unless he be Courage or Fortitude in disguise ; 
but the author says he is ‘© a manly swain, in corderoy (breeches, 
we presume) with an oaken cudgcl.” To be serious, for we are 
almost weary of our task, the stage directions are altogether too 
laughable for criticism. 

The Sable Genius now disturbs the merriment by his appear- 
ance. He complains that he has been troubled with dreams of 
slavery ; and he observes, that they, unlike the dreams of mortals 
“are to a spirit clear and true mirrors of impending fate.” Li- 
berty, however, promises to assist him, and he departs contented. 

As a contrast to what has already passed, Liberty calls upon a 
vision of False Glory. This is followed by a vision of True Glory, 
after which Liberty takes her leave, and ascends in a cloud. 

Our objections to allegory have been already stated; and there 
really is nothing in Mr. Hunt’s management of it to make us alter 
our opinions. An enchanter fighting with four other enchanters 
in clouds is rather a puerile mode of de-ignating, Buonaparte, and 
the four rival monarchs. Liberty, which evidently is the effect, 
is here made the cause; nor was it the four enchanters, but their 
people that were slaves; unless, indeed, each one is intended as 
the type of a whole nation. Allowing this, how does it happen 
that Liberty leaves them in the end ?—*‘‘ The great cloud on 
which Liberty is seated begins to disengage itself from the others.” 
How are we to interpret this ? 

If we waive all objections of this nature, and consider the whole 
merely as regards the poetry, there is still much ground of censure 
to be travelled over. The language is often rugged, the metre in 
many lines deficient, the ideas trite and quaintly expressed. The 
little that there is of poetical feeling and poetical expression is bor- 
rowed; indeed, bad or good, there is scarcely any thing original in 
the whole volume. From the tenor of the whole it is evident that the 
author has no imagination, a defect which he endeavours to ob- 
viate by new and unmeaning combinations of words and phrases. 
A few examples will be sufficient —< Wrapping looks and balmy 
tongue”—<* Light with silken foot upon our leisure’—** By the 
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Jast tear that hangs to-day, for thy kiss to clip away”—* Seem to 
hear basking silence wrap the sphere’—‘‘ Turning quick eye, deep 
and clear’ —‘‘ A pause of listening silence”’—*‘ Active rage 
flush’'d into me”—‘‘ The eastern blast shall not force his knify 
way’’—‘* Birds that steep the trees in music’’—‘‘ Upstriking seas” 
—‘ Painting, Vision's choice completeness, with sweepy shape 
and summer looks’ —‘‘ A purple light rises in the west, with 
winged cherubs, touching away the little coloured clouds. On ei- 
ther siffe’—<‘ Looking into the distance afar off" —‘* Pebbled 
pearl’ —<‘* With here and there a little harmless cloud’’—* The 
eye's rich artifice.’"—It is useless to multiply instances, but a 
thousand more of this-stamp might be collected from this little 
volume; and surely no reader of taste or common understanding 
will accept of these unmeaning phrases as the genuine language 
of poetry. Even supposing, which is not the case, that the ideas 
were poetical, the want of just express‘on would still be felt asa 
most intolerable defect ; for although it must be confessed that 
words are nothing more than the symbols of ideas, yet the beauty 
and appropriate use of these symbols form the second great source 
of the pleasure we receive from poetry. 

It is not difficult to judge the full extent of Mr. Hunt's talents. 
When criticizing the works of others, he appeared to be some- 
thing above the common class of writers; he censured and ob- 
jected with infinite spirit, and not unfrequently with justice ; but 
to censure and object are easy tasks; the eye may be clear enough 
to see defects, though the head may be too dull to mend them. 
Now he stands on his own ground; and what is the result? he is 
equally poor in ideas and language. Strong as this censure may 
seem, it is fully justified by the work before us; for, in addition 
to the grievous faults already pointed out, the language is in 
many places ungrammatical, in many vulgar, and in more, abso 
lutely destitute of meaning. Let the reader take the following 
passages, and try his luck with them. 


** Oh Sir, Oh father, 
There’s such a look of promise all about us, 
A smile so bidding, something that almost 
Seems to say yes to what the tip-toe heart, 
Hanging on Na ure’s neck, would ask ofher, 
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Even to the raising of a buried joy, 
That I could famcy” 





How severe would Mr. Hunt have been upon Mr. Reynolds, if 


he had talked of ‘* tip-toe hearts, hanging on Nature’s neck !"— 
But to proceed— 













‘¢ After long centuries 
The unprison’d airs here freshen once again, 
And feel as they were fit for hearts and eyes 
To breathe and sparkle in.” 











The idea of hearts breathing has at least the merit of novelty ! 


‘* Holder of the smiles of heaven, 
Listening eye and forehead even, 
Who from out the thrill’d air broke, 
When Love first saw the light and spoke, 
© Music, mildest, 
Warmest, wildest, 























Wind thee down from sphere to sphere, 
And meet us here! 







This is almost too much for human patience. Mr. Hunt isa 
srt of Procrustes, who lops and maims language until it suits his 
purpose. If words are thus to be omitted at pleasure, we shall 
soon be reduced to a babble worse than the jargon of Hottentots. 
Add with to the second line, and the sense of this exquisite song 
will be apparent.—The next example is not much inferior, 




















“« Then before me they appear, 
Each with his divinest dear, 

And in friendly zeal contend, 
Which of all, to some great end 
Of good and just, can raise to sight 
Happiest visions of delight, 

By themselves perhaps to be 

After made reality.” 
























This is truly delicious.—Our next quotation is of a very exe 
traordinary nature. 





‘« O sparkler of the sapphire sphere, 
Visit us here! 









Two more instances, and we quit this part of our subject. 
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«© Sable Gen. And sha!l it then indeed be so? 
Whither shall I turn to go? 
Whither turn, or how depart, 
Scatter’d with delight of heart ? 
But I lose my recollection.” 





$6 as rich 





With joy at heart, as the small orbs that throng 
Their laughing checks together on our vines.” 

This last is a very admirable specimen of our author's idea of 
poetry. 

It might have been supposed that Mr. Hunt would at least have 
been correct in his versification, as he took such gross liberties 
with language, shortening or prolonging the natural order of the 
sentences, according as it suited his convenience. Even in this 
secondary point we meet with the same violation of all established 

“rules. To give every instance of this defect that occurs in this 
poem, would lead us beyond our limits, without any satisfaction to 
the reader. A very few examples will be sufficient for our purpose. 

‘¢ By the last tear that hangs to-day, 

For thy kiss to clip away ; 

By the toil of struggling hearts, 

That rest them froin their final parts.” 

¢¢ And summon from their waiting climes 
The pleasures that perfect victorious times.” 
*¢ All joy to the giver of wine and of corn, 


With her elbow at ease on her well-fill’d horn.” 


*¢ And Silence, listening as at dead of night, 
. . . . . 
Sits with her finger up, hushing delight.” 


A few delicious specimens of the vulgar and familiar must con- 
clude our quotations from the poetry. 


‘¢ Phaniel, if your cloud holds two, 
I'll come up, and sit with you.” 


‘¢ O Goddess dear, our hearts leap up before thee, 
And on our feet like men, we best adore thee !’ 


‘¢ And see, to set us moving, Here is Dancing here, 
With the breezes at her ancles, and her winsome cheer, 
With her in-and-out deliciousness, and bending ear ; 
Nay, trip it first awhile 
To thine own sweet smile, 
Angi we'll follow, follow, follow to thee, Dancing dear 
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It is, we think, quite clear that Mr. Hunt's poetical talents are 
exceedingly moderate; he has only attempted description, the 
very lowest species of poetry, and even in that has failed. Bya 
strange contradiction of judgment, or of feeling, he has written 
on two very opposite principles; sometimes he has affected a 
homeiiness of language and ideas, that is almost disgusting; 
and at other times he has heaped together, without any meaning, 
aparcel of high-sounding words, that look like silken trappings 


upon a woollea garment. Yet, notwithstanding these deficiences 


in himself, he very gravely informs us, that Jonson wants senti- 


ment and the generalizing power. This is indeed information, 


and every one must feel truly grateful for it; but Mr. Hunt is a 
critic by trade as well as by inclination. 

Upon the whole Mr. Hunt has affurded in his failure a very in- 
structive lesson to the general mass of readers. The effects of 
system and education have been of late too much overvalued ; it 
was supposed that genius might be created by art, or at least 
that art was requisite to its perfection. Under certain limits the 
idea was proper; genius did certainly require the aid of art, as 
corn requires the rain from Heaven; but in either case there may 


be too much of the fertilizing power. But what was worse than 


this, plain thinking men, of decent education and acquirements, 
among the chief of whom was Mr. Hunt, thought themsclves fully 
capable of prescribing the path which genius ought to tread. 
They ignorantly sought to constrain her from her usual aberra- 
tions, and in so doing stopped her progress altogether: it was 
like attempting to arrest a comet in its course; the act of fixing 
her destroyed her very essence. Having placed himself in the critical 
chair, to which he with foolish vanity claimed a prescriptive right, 
Mr. Hunt set out on his career by an indiscriminate abuse of 
very man who attempted to amuse the town as a writer or as an 
actor; some few exceptions there were, but it was in the case of 
his friends and acquaintances. Now by this he certainly could 
not intend any thing but the gratification of his vanity. He 
Wished to appear wiser than his neighbours, by an affectation of 
‘uperior understanding : but what was the result? abuse.thus in- 
discriminately lavished was not attended to; and in spite of all his 


(forts, Reynolds, the dullest of the dull, kept possession of the stage. 
Vor. VI. 2Q 
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We must now take our leave of Mr. Hunt, devoutly hoping that 
he will confine himse]f to politics, and never again venture to in- 
trude upon the sacred walks of poesy. In the one he will only 
lose that credit which he has obtained in the other. 


Ed. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 


——S Se 


TO AN ELDERLY LADY. 
Dearest lady, would you marry, 
Take my advice, no longer tarry ; 
For though ‘tis clear the full-blown rose 
To some more. beauties does disclose, 
Than the flower when in its prime, 
Yet, dearest lady, choose in time ; 
For, when the wintery winds have blown 
Each leaf away, and thorns alone 
Upon the wither'd stem remain, 
You ‘ll seek for lovers, but in vain. 


Oberon. 








SONG. 
Yes! I promised to love you for ever, 
To fold you, dear girl, next my heart; 
That nothing our vow d love should sever, 
That nothing our fates should e’er part. 


But will you keep that promise of love, 
Which you seal'd, dearest girl, with a kiss > 
Will your fancy to others ne'er rove, 
And forget that dear moment of bliss ? 


If your heart beat as constant as mine, 
@ 
If your love ia too fitm to know change; 
Then take me, sweet girl, I am thine, 


And no longer unfetterr'd will range. 
Oberon. 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 


SONNET TO HEPREW MELODY. 
BY LORD BYRON, 
It is the hour, when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard— 
It is the hour, when lover’s vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear! 








Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met; 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue ; 
And in the Heavens, that clear obscure 
So softy dark, and darkly pure, 

That follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 








THE WILD GAZELLE, 

BY LORD BYRON, 

Tue wild Gazelle on Judah's hills 

' Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground : 

Its airy steps and glorious eye, 

May glance in tameless transport by. 





A step as fleet, an eye more bright 
Hath Judah witness'd there, 

And o’er her scenes of lost délight 

Inhabitants more fair. 
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The Cedafs wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah’s statelier maids are gone! 


More-blest each Palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel's scatter'd race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace. 

It cannot quit-it’s place of birth, 

Yt will not live in other earth. 


But we must wander witheringly 
In other lands to die ; 
And where our father’s ashes be, 
Our own may never lie. é: 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem's throne. 





eee 


BY LORD BYRON. 
Ou! snatch’d away in Beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shail press no-ponderous tomb, 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
_ Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
And the wild cypress weave in tender gloom. 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream, 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep Thought with manya dream; | 
And lingering pause, and lightly tread, 
Fond wretch! as if her steps disturb'd the dead. 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 
That Death nor heeds, nor hears distress, 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 
Or make one mourner less ? 
And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thy eyes are wet! 
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WIT. 





Wir, only by negatives, Cowley defin’d ; 

And the Jearned-at large appear much of his mind ;— 
’Tis no treason, of course, if in part I incline, 

By the plan he adopted, to regulate mine ; 

‘And endeavour (with all due respect be it spoken), 
To make my own way thro’ the ice he has broken. 























Wit is not a jest our friend Cowley avers ; 
And all critical truth with his doctrine concurs: 

But could Cowley, in propria persona, appear, 

And see all that we see, or hear all that we hear; 

Had he skill to interpret, or patience to heed, 

All the writing we write, and the reading we read ; 

He might surely conclude, and might justly declare, 
That, tho’ Wit be no jest, half our boasts of it, are. 
‘Tis not Wit, for the sake of mere cadence and chime, 
To squeeze words into feet, and screw feet into rhyme! 
Tis not Wit, in a chaos of language to pile, 

All the finical, flowery, finesses of style! 






































‘Tis not Wit, through a series of jingle, to run 
A literal goose-chace, in pursuit of a pun! 
Tis not Wit, to play off in theatrical cant, 
A jumble of thought, in a temple of rant! 














—And I need not much proof to convince you,—provide 
That if this be not Wit,—we have little beside! 

Here Cowley stops short :—and here I must stop too, 

If I had not such friends as yourselves in my view, 














In whose candour alone I presume to confide, 

While I now beat the bush on the opposite side, 

And from two or three hints, which my betters forgot, 
Trace what Wit ought to be—from, what they say, ‘tis not. 

















Wit should be an effulgence, as steady as bright, 
Which can prove its own.excellence, by its own light ; 
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Tho’ delicate, pungent; tho’ sudden, correct ; 
Whose effect aids it’s zylow, and whose glow, its effect ; 
Which you own more substantial, the longer you note it, 
And you like still the better, the oftener you quote it. 


Wit should bring to 4 point, Understanding’s whole mass, 
Like essence of sunshine, concenter’d by glass. 
It should all quick Conception’s gradations assume, 
*Tis the high health of Genius! ‘tis Fancy's fut! bloom ! 
Tis Sense, which (like conquerors in classical song) 
Lead Sound and Expression, in triumph along! 
' Wit from obvious ideas, unstudied should risé, 
Should engage by conviction, not catch by surprizé: 
It should work on assent by Propriéty’s springs, 
And the test of it’s truth, be the nature of things ; 
And however, from image to image it rove, | 
Or unite, or disjoin them,—should always improve } 
One principle Wit should inviolate keep, 
Be it’s edge e’er so keen, it should never cut deep: 
It degrades it’s own praise, if at random it wounds ; 
When it goes beyond pleasing, it goes beyond bounds : 
For what worthy eclat can pre-eminence impart, 
If what lifts up the head, does but lower thé heart ? 


But perhaps some shrew'd wag of the cynical tribe, 
May bid me exemplify what I describe : 


And instead of: conceited descriptions of Wit, 
Let you seé what it is, by producing a bit 


That, I needs must confess, is a reasonablé call :— 
But, alas! in this case, I have not wheréwithal ; 
Wherefore, hiding my horns, like a snail in a shell, 

Tl shew Wisdom for Wit :—and leave off while I'm well! 
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C’est peu de charmer I’ceil, il faut parler au ceur.—De Liiles, 





- DRURY LANE THEATRE. 





THE UNKNOWN GUEST. | 

Tis Opera is said to be written by Mr. Arnold, but it is by na 
means the most successful or the most worthy of his productions, 
The dialogue never rises above mediocrity, and the plot is neither 
new nor well-conducted ; the staple of it is of much too little 
substance, and is drawn out so thinly that the thread is scarcely 
visible. At the same time we must be permitted to declare against 
that unmingled censure with which the author has been greeted ; 
asavage war-whoop has been raised against him, and truly we 
far that his scalp may one day grace the parlour of some weekly 
or diurnal critic. Mr. Arnold has deserved much of the public, 
ad might deserve more, if he would but give fair play to his 
wderstanding. 

The following brief sketch of the plot will enable the reader to 
decide for himself—Rodolf (Braham), an ambitious warrior, is 
for a long time the engine of Romanoff, who constantly lays waste 
the Hungarian territories. Repenting of his misdeeds he saves the 
life of Celestina (Mrs. Dickons), the daughter of the Baron of 
Gabolto (Mr. Bellamy), to whoni he is unknown; and, under 
an assumed name he enters the castle of her father, his bitterest 
tnamy. Here the play opens. After some time the repeated ex- 
trations of all parties rouses the warmth of Rodolf; he betrays 
himself to Charles Count D’Holberg (Mr. Philipps), who, moyed 
by his nobleness, ceases to be his enemy, and places him in a 
cottage to further his escape. A second time his impetuosity 
betrays him—he is brought back—condemned to death—escapes 
by means of Celestina and Clarice (Mrs. Dickons and Miss Kelly), 
Tassistis in the defence of the nies and is finally married to the 
object of his affection. 

The under-plot arises from a son of Baren D'Holberg, Fre- 
detick (Mr. P Pyne), who, disguised as a spy, under the name of 
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Zigdun, wanders about the castle without any definite object, 
The idea that he has been murdered, when a prisoner, by Ro. ge 
dolf, is one of the principal causes of Baron D'Holberg’s inye. iv 
terate hostility. wt 
The music, composed by Kelly and Braham, was bad in the isd 
extreme ; it was fashioned out of the very-worst of their former riah 
manufactures: it would have disgraced Astley’s. But even this foes 
did not satisfy Mr. Braham; his style of singing was an insult to its 
the audience, and he very richly merited to be hooted off the 
stage. We call it an insult, because he can do better, and what a 
right has an actor to flag in his exertions. M 
Mrs. Dickons was, as usual, not a very bad actress, and nota 
very bad singer; but, upon the whole, disagreeable in the ex- * 
treme. Pride and self-conceit are so visible in her manner, that jest 
it requires some patience to endure her —To ‘conclude the un- feat 
pleasant task of censure, though we allow Miss Poole’s beauty, fe 
we do not admire her forwardness in forcing encores from the perf 
audience. We do not suppose her otherwise than modest, but Falst 
must be permitted to hint, that her bowing and staring at the dere 
audience after every song, looks very like impudence.—Respect Hum 
for a female, young and lovely, will not permit us to pursue the sed 
subject any farther for the present ; but if this offence is repeated, ott 
we shall hold it our duty to do our best towards raising a spirit Mi 
of opposition to such degrading meanness. Ed, obtal 
The 
noisy 
HENRY THE FOURTH. are | 
Tuts play has been revived for the express purpose of bringmg thst 
forward Mr. Bartley in the character of Falstaff, a character al-’ topet 
together without parallel in the drama of any time or nation, and inenit 
almost toc difficult for execution. Some previous consideration hea 
of this part will be requisite fur the proper understanding of Mr. his §} 
Bartley’s merits and defects. wie 
The most prominent feature in Falstaff’s character is a self-love, aides 
which always leads him to sensual enjoyment. Debauchery is the some 
very end of his existence ; to create the means for its gratification We 
he employs no weapon but a sort of instinctive cunning, which es 


never fails him in the moment of necessity. In such a course; By, 
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-humour, or, at least, the appearance of it; is a first requi- 
site: the semblance of courage is also essential, and accordingly’ 
we find Falstaff is always endeavouring, by some artifice, to make 
it appear he is not deficient in that respect ; when his cowardice’ 
js detected, he parries the blow by some flash of humour, inva- 
riably seasoned by dexterity of flattery that is almost irresistible: 
Incapable of affection for any body, he has still the affectation of 
it; his great aim is always to appear in the light of a boon com- 
panion ; and sooner than not raise a laugh, he will excite it at 
lis OWN Expense. 

Mr. Bartley has done more in this part, than any actor of the 

present day; generally speaking, his idea of the character is cor# 
rect; but between & thorough comprehension of 4 p&rt, and the 
just execution of it, there is a mighty distance. Not only the 
features must be apt, but there must also be that intuitive feeling: 
of character without which an actor approaches,but Half way to 
ferfection. ff this Mr. Bartley is eertainly deficient. He is not 
Ahistaff, for he wants that richness of hamour, that fullness as it 
were of jest, which so eminently distinguishes thé character. 
Humour toses ot gains much from tle manner of delivery; and 
we do think Mf, Bartley has lowered Falstaff most infinitely by his 
ating. 
Mr. Penley, as Hotsput, has contrived to do away the credit he 
sbtained in Dougtas; never was any thing more lamentable. 
The charaeter, as’ represented by him, is an awkward, vulgar, 
noisy boy ; his legs’ seem to Have entettained a family fued, and 
are perpetually running from each other, as if they intended to 
bestride the stage. His voice is weak and thin; his action is al- 
together without grace or dignity ; he does not even for #'mo+ 
ment’ béar the least affinity to # hero; he is for ever capering 
about the stage as if bitten by a tarantala. Let the reader turn to 
his Shakspeare, and see if this be Hotspur. At the same time we 
se something like promise in this gentleman, and are the 
more severe upon his defects, because they maybe cured. On 
some future occasion we shall notice him more fully. 

We hardly know in what manner to speak of Mr. Rae's per- 
formance ; with every qualification for an actor, he is deplorably 
bad—his figure is well proportioned, his face is expressive, his 
Vor, VI. 2R 
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mind well cultivated—What apology then can he make to him. 
self, for degrading the Prince of Wales to a mere puppet—pross 
without humour, and vulgar without ease? It is a grievous pity 
that he will continue thus to misapply his talents—let him not be 
deceived ; he has talent, and might command success, but he 
must unlearn all that he has learnt ; he must lay aside his pre- 
sent system alfogether, without imitating Kean or Kemble, or 
any other actor; let. him bring his own judgement into play— 
Discrimination is the very soul of acting, and study will at least 
strengthen that power. It is far from being our wish to be severe 
—we really feel hurt to see talent thus ingloriously misapplied, 
and though our medicine may-be bitter to the palate, it is in. 
finitely more healthful to the constitution than the sweet drink of 
flattery. | 

As for Mr. Wroughton, we consider him in the light of a 
butcher, who, is determined to murder Shakspeare in a double 
way ; first by altering his works, and bringing them down to the 
level of his own understanding ; and, secondly, by presuming to 
act in them, when he had not a tooth left, and his mumblings 
do not reach beyond the orchestra —We reverence age, but can 
not respect its follies—But we blame Mr. Arnold most; he isa 
man of understanding, and ought not to suffer such buffooneries 
He knows better, and therefore deserves no mercy. Why, tov, 
does he not instruct Pope and Powel! we allude not to Henry 
the Fourth, but to the general system ; he is fully capable of the 
task, and ought to undertake it. We admit that the labour-is not 
pf the most pleasant kind, but still it ought to be endured. Mr. 
Arnold is a man of too much good sense not to be aware of theit 
incompetence. To make him blush, once for all, we shall leave 
on record the two ways in which he was pleased to cast Henty 
the Fourth— -_ 





% New Cast. Old Cast. 
Prince of Wales Mr. Rag. 
Hotspur | . Teer ee 
Francis............+.Mr. Hucues. ,..... Mz. Kuicut- 


Ed. 
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‘MISS LYDIA KELLY AS DESDEMONA. 










8 
ty Miss L. Kerry performed this part on the Drury Lane boards 
be for the first time on April the 20th. Some strictures have been 
he made on this lady before in the course of this work ; but as they 
e- were written by a gentleman who officiated fer the Editor, when 
or incapacitated by illness from attending to the work, it will be 
ss requisite to consider her again. 
ast Thia young actress has not as yet made any great advance in 
ere her profession. Her figure is slight, but well made, and her face 
ed, iseminently beautiful." Her talents are evidently more suited to 
ins comedy than tragedy, and so strong is the comic impulse, that 
(of HM even in Desdemona, her features involuntarily assume the cast of 
tomedy, while her words are truly serious. Her manners are 
f a easy and unaffected, and do credit to her teacher, whom, from 
uble HI more than one sign appears to be Mr. Arnold. 
) the In the expression of the higher passion she is not very effective ; 
ig to though not deficient in feeling, her pathos is weakened by the 
lings My want of dignity in her manner ; for although it be true that the 
Cane HM lightest beings may be affected by grief, still there is always 
e is2 HAM itrength to the feeling which gives to the character a momentary 
eries. HM energy ; besides, if this were not the case, the beauty of acting 
, (00, BM consists in selecting the most effective modes of passion—so evi- 
Henr! HM dent is this maxim, that every poet chuses out from the higher 
of the HI and more select body the objects of his story. 
‘is not Practice will, no doubt, do much for this lady; but upon the 
, Mt Hi whole we should advice her to abandon tragedy, and take the 
f theit HMM path which is so evidently suited to her talents. We venture to 
|] leave HM prophecy she never will command very great success as a tragic 
Hent} HM ttress ; but, in comedy she may expect by diligence one amongst 
the highest places. Her musical powers will not a little assist her ~ 
te in the road to theatrical honours. __ Ed. 
ENLET 
GHT- INA. 
Ed 


Taus piece is a sufficient proof, if any proof were now wanting, 
that the managers ‘of our theatres select their authors solely 
from friendly or interested motiyes. In no other way can we 
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account for the general quality of the pieces presented to the a 
public ; it is morally impossible that such dramas as ‘‘ Ina,” and g 
‘* The Noble Outlaw,” could find their way to the stage if the d 
managers coolly and impartially judged every piece that was e 
presented to their acceptance. Not that we suspect Mr. Harris of 0 
taste, or even of understanding above mediocrity, but because we d 
hold it beyond the utmost calculation of possibilities for dulness Pp 
itself to be invariably wrong, if its selection were left entirely to 
chance: Even this apology would not hold good for Mr. Arnold; zi 
he cannot plead stupidity in excuse for his choice, and therefore Pi 
must be influenced by motives of interest or friendship. We hi 
could wish he was a little more chary of his good name, and pl 
would not thus expose himself to censure by ushering into light po 
the follies of his acquaintance. He is far above the tribe of Rey- by 
nolds and Harrises in mind, and ought to be so in his actions. 
The fable of Ina is briefly this :—Edelfleda (Mrs. Glover), the the 
daughter of the King of Mercia, is betrothed to Egbert (Mr. Keen), the 
the son of Cenulph (Mr. Pope), King of Wessex. In the first ain 
scene we are introduced to Edelfleda, and her confident Bertha, ope 
(Mrs. Brereton), which latter lady is exceedingly useful, inasmuch tier 
as she draws from her mistress some information highly beneficial and 
to the audience. By this we learn that Edelfleda is discontented to | 
with the Prince, who, it seems, proves but a cold lover to her. y 
She determines in consequence to returo to her father, and com- disc 
missions Baldred (Mr. Rae), to inform the king of her determi- alte 
nation. This of course leads to an explanation, and it is then and 
discovered that the Prince is already married to the banished Ina. ract 
The love of the soldiers protects Egbert from his father’s wrath, that 
and he is deputed to the command of the army which is to act ordi 
against Edelfleda. In his absence, the king resolves on Inas i hav 
death, but as she is the daughter of a general, who received the fH Kea 
weapon aimed at his monarch’s breast, he affects a shew of lenity, to b 
and leaves the decision to his council. Urged on by Baldred, who HM grac 
detests the Prince, they condemn Ina to the scaffold, and Alwy0, thin 
the Prince’s friend, flies to the army to give him notice of this event. @ play, 
In the mean time Ina prevails upon the guard to suffer ber to see HH imps 
the king, and the consequence is a scene that baffles all description] . W 


sit is ludicrous in the extreme. The king enters his apartment, 
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and informs himself that he has always said his prayers before 
going to bed; and that although he does not feel quite so well 
disposed to the task as usual, yet he will not ofhit it. Ina 
enters at this very critical moment, and the worthy old*gentle- 








we suv =aS_— Ww 


f man mistakes her for a ghost. This delusion, however, is soon 
. dispelled, and before we well knew how, or wiy, the contending 
$ parties were reconciled. | 

0 The interval is judiciously filled up by Baldred, who is ama- 
; zingly industrious in mischief. He determines to murder the 
re Prince, and for that purpose spirits up three peasants to attempt 
Ve his life. They accordingly lie in wait for him, but are com- 
nd pletely talked out of their purpose by the prince. Baldred, disap- 
ht pointed in thém, rushes on himself to the murder, but is stabbed 


ey by Alwyn. 
The Prince now flies to the retreat of Ina, and not finding her 





the there, and seeing her bracelets and his own miniature lying on 
in), the table, very wisely concludes she is dead. He accordingly 
first aims the dagger at his own breast , but as he is rather slow in his 
tha, operation, Ina enters jyst in time. Now follow the king, cour- 
uch tiers, &c., and all parties are completely satisfied except Edelfieda 
icial and the audience ; she stabs herself, and the other is contented 
nted to hoot and hiss till the curtain drops. 

her. We trust we shall be excused if we do not enter into any ¢ritical 
com- discussion on such hopeless imbecility, The verse is lame, and 
ermi- altogether without a spark of poetry, except in some few lines 
then and half lines stolen from other authors. There is not a single cha- 
} Ina. racter well made out, not a single dramatic incident, nor any thing 
vyath, that could excite attention for a moment. Nothing is more extra- 


to act ordinary in modern plays than the wonderful effect that they 
. Ina's HF have in levelling all actors to the-same point ; even the genius of 
od the f Kean sunk under the levelling influence of this dullness; he ceased 
lenity, MJ tobe Kean; and we trust will not often be exposed to such de- 
d, who gradation. For our own parts we should be happy to see some- 
Alwy3, @ thing ‘better even from interested motives, for to criticise such 
sevent. i plays without sinking under their leaden influence is absolutely 
r to see impossible. 

cription | . We had almost forgotten to state, what perhaps is, with some 
rtment, | 
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readers, a most material point—the name of the writer—it proves 
to be Mrs. Wilmot. This we were not aware of until our criti. 
¢ism was finished. Ed. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 





LOVE IN LIMBO. 


Tus Farce s of the usual kind, and has the usual plot for its 
basis. The only variety that is even visible in these productions, 
is the names of the characters; and even in that, the farce. 
writers seem almost to have exhausted their stock of novelties. 
We shall therefore spare ourselves the trouble of detailing the 
plot, and merely observe that is formed upon the improved and 
approved modern principle. Mr. Simmons the uncle takes it into 
his head to be fond of his niece Miss Foote, and she, of course, 
prefers a younger lover of her own selection. Mr. Jones, accord- 
ing to the receipt of antient custom, is deputed to bear this part; 
and after two acts of plotting and intrigue the uncle is outwitted. 

As there was nothing very new in the plot, or very commend- 
able in the dialogue,, we anticipated its downfall ; indeed there 
was a very tolerable share of hissing, but it was of no avail, for 
in the bills of the next day it was said to be received with un- 
bounded approbation. 

Mr. Harris seems to be of opinion with the Roman lady ; the 
public voice is of no value—‘‘ Populus me sibilat at mihi plaudo.” 

‘ . Ed. 
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_ THE NOBLE OUTLAW. , 

Tuts Opera is founded upon the Pilgrim of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The original is cut down into three acts, and inter- 
spersed with a few indifferent songs. The most material variation 
from the old play is, that the outlawed robber, Roderigo, is 
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turned into \the Prince Zerbino, and the favoured lover is made 
an outlaw merely from his father having slain the prince’s father 
in fair combat. The point on which the story turns is the same; 
the Outlaw of the opera (the Pilgrim of the old play) saves his 
rival's life, and of course all ends happily. Mr. Dimond is said to 
be the author, and the poetry is certainly bad enough to justify 


the suspicion. We cannot forbear treating the reader with a feve 
specimens. 


AIR—Astuto—(Miss Booth.) 


My dear burry-durry, come rattle away, 

Friend drum, you and I through the midnight must play, 
The owl and the bat at qur mfsic take wing, 

And squirrels in troops, through the myrtle-bush spring 
Make ready, march forward, come roll away now, 

Oh! brave hurry-durry! oh, rare row de dow. 


Old Crab from his slumber, friend drum you must scare, 
And mock with a “‘Tat,”’ every oath he may swear ! 
Against evil spirits he'll curse, and he'll pray, 

But meet no release till the red-peep of day. 

Make ready, march forward, come roll away now, 

Oh! brave hurry-durry! oh, rare row-de-dow. 


SONG—RaPHagL—(Mr. Fawcett.) 


My daughter's elop’d !—well, let her go hang, 

V'll stir ne'er a step to fetch the jade back ; 

The infidel Moors let my son-in-law bang, * 

But I'll keep his house with a cup of warm sack, 
Sing rantum, scantum, junket and joy, 
Hob-nob pledge me, my jully boy ! 

A down-bed for me, and a cup of warm sack! 


‘Twas the devil I met i’th forest, no doubt; 
Ho! another full cup, then defiance to sin :— 
Let goblin and ghost play their anticks without, 
A flask and a feather-bed wait me within, 
Ring rantum, scantum, &c, 
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DUET—Leripa and Micuet—(Miss Matthews and Mr. Incledon.) 









Mig. List fair maid to a soldier's story, 

List to one who loves thee well, 

List to tales of War and Glory, 

List how brave men fought and fell $ 
Lep. Pr'ythee, Soldier, woo not me. 
Mig. Through the world I'll follow thee. 
Lep. No, no, I'll live fresh and free. 

‘Under the metry greenwood tree. 
Mig. Ah! how frolic could I be, 

Under that merry greenwood tree, 
Both. Under the merry greenwood tree ! 
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Mig. Where the war-blast bellows loudest, i 
Would I fly to win those charms, A 

There to combat, dare the proudest, =e 

There defy the world in arms. _— 

Lep, I must hence !—birds call to me-—— — 

Mig. Birds sing sweet in partnercy 
Lep. Let me seek my greenwood tree,— _ 
Mig. Take a mate, I pray, with thee,— _ 
Lep. Ah! how frolic shall I be, _, 
Under my merry greenwood tree, — 9 
Both. Under the merry greenwood tree ! — 2 
This, we think, is enough to gratify the most voracious cu- 

riosity, = 
Ed. Mar. 3¢ 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANR. 

1215. 

Mar. 30, Unknown Guest; Past Ten o’Clock. 

— 31, Tbid,........0... Ibid. 

April 1, Tbid.............. Ibid. 

By TRB. c cc ceccceccen lt, 

Oy TRB... os0000s. ova MM, 

5, Tb... cvcccecece oo SM, 

6, Ibid... .. 0. cee 00. Kbid. 

7, Wild Oats ; Irishman in London. 

6, Richard the Second; Past Ten o’Clock, 

— 10, Ibid........ err ° 

— 11, Unknown Guest ; Honest Thieves, 

~— 12, Henry Fourth, first part (Falstaff Mr. Bartley, Hotspur Mr.S. Pep- 
ley, Isttime;) Past Ten o’Clock, 

— 13, Richard the Second; Ibid. 

— 14, Henry the Fourth; Jean de Paris. 

-— 15, Macbeth; Past Ten o’Clock. 

— 17, Richard the Third ; Ninth Statue. 

— 18, Richard the Second; Fortune’s Frolic. 

—- 19, Unknown Guest ; Woodman’s Hut. a 

— 20, Othello (Desdemona Miss L. Kelly, Ist time); Rosina (Miss L. 
Kelly). 


ainae 


_=—— 21, Henry the Fourth (Prince of Wales Mr. S. Penley, Hotspur Mr. 


Rae, first time) ; Adopted Child (Michael Mr. Bartley). 
— 22, Ina (first time) ; Two Strings ¢o your Bow. 
—— 24, Richard the Second; Ninth Statue. 
— 25, Henry the Fourth ; Adopted Child. 
—— 26, Town and Country ; Rosina. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
1815, 


Mar. 30, Romeo and Juliet ; Zembuca. 

—- 31, Artaxerxes ; Love in Limbo (first time) ; Zembuca. 
April 1, Isabella... .. oe. 0. Ibid. o.seeeeeee cesses Ibid, 
——- 3, Henry the Fourth.........ee00+. osseee Ibid. 


_ — 4, Gamester. . oc cccceecces cecce e@eeee -+ «Ibid. 


—— 5, Brother and Sister; Love, Law, and Physic; Ibid. 
aie 6, Venice Preserved voce scercccccecccvccesevesdbids 


Vo. VI. 28 
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| April 7, Noble Outlaw (first time) ; Hit or Miss. = 
m—— 8, Stramger...ccseccceeess . eevee Zembuca, 
—— 10, Noble Outlaw .......... 226 seeeee Ibid. to 
coe BE, DE c bso ec sn ss seceesce seeees Ibid. lo 
—— 12, Noble Outlaw.........0.00000+00+ Ibid. fo 
—— 13, Venice Preserved ..........+.++. ++ Ibid. 
—— 14, John of Paris ; Sleep Walker... .... Fbid. Bi 
—— 15, Stranger (Mr. Kemble) ; Love, Law, and Physic. Mi 
—— 17, Julius Cesar; Zembuca. vel 
—— 18, Gamester ; Forest of Bondy. thi 
—— 19, Macheth ; Zembuca. Fay 
—— 20, Romeo and Juliet ; Zembuca. Dr 
—— 21, Beggar’s Opera; Bombastes Furioso ; Zembuca. a 
—— 22, Stranger ; Escapes. hin 
—— 24, Pizarro; Zembuca. N 
—— 25, Isabella; Brothér and Sister. trac 
—— 26, Wheel of Fortune; Zembuca. thir 
A 
29t] 
PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 
| nti ben 
,. THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. viou 
«1805. and 
Mar. 18, (Benefit of Mr. J. Kembile.} Coriolanus ; Silvester Daggerwood; the | 
William Tell. 
20, John Bull (Mr. Fawcett) ;, Raising the Wind. yee 
—— 21, Poor Gentleman ; Agreeable Surprize. at tr 
‘ —— 22, Heir at Law; Wags of Windsor. Habi 
—— 23, Merry Wives of Windsor ; King and the Duke. the - 
— 25, (Benefit of Mr. Fawcett.) Poor Gentleman ; Wags of Windsor. scene 
| — 97, (Benefit of Miss Cook.) Wild Oats; Lovers’ Quarrels; Guardian. ae 
—= 29, (Benefit of Mr. Russel.) Richard II.; Daphne and Amintor ; Bee- o. 
Hive. b ii 
—— 30, Romeo and Juliet ; Agreeable Surprize. wie 
Apr. 1, (Benefit of Mrs. W. Penson.) Comedy of Errors; Miller and bis of gr 
Men. her y 
— 3, (Benefit of Mr. W. Murray.) Twelfth Night; Ninth Statue. serve: 
—— 4, Belles Stratagem ........... cseee oesee —e 8 Casio) 
| ame §, Wild Indjan Girl... .. ..pege ceencccccceces cose UME the F 
=—— 6, Cure forthe Heart Ache ...........- eee | M 
| ae ete tron Ibid. oh 
—— 10, Policy.....,....... Cnbes ecere «4000 
— 11, (Benefit of Misses ‘pick Miss in her Teens ; 3 Education ; Ap- new. | 
prentice. Prize 
! — 12, Theatre closed, on account of the death of Henry Siddons, Esq. ler w 


Acting Manager and Patentee. 
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Mr. John Kemble’s benefit and last appearance here this season, 
took place on Saturday, the 18th March; and on the Monday fol- 
Jowing Mr. Fawcett, the comedian, commenced an engagement 
for Passion-week, in the character of Job Thornberry, in John 
Bull. This character, though neither adapted for the display of 
Mr. Fawcett’s comic nor serio-comic powers, is, nevertheless, a 
very chaste and agreeable performance by him. After going 
through a few of his best characters to pretty full houses, Mr, 
Fawcett took his benefit and farewell on the 25th of March, as 
Dr. Ollapod, a character in which (though originally written for 


himself) Mr. Fawcett is equalled by Matthews and some others. 


Miss Cooke, from the public attention not being sufficiently at- 
tracted to her benefit, most undeservedly met with a house so 
thin, that it did not repay her expences. 

A most ridiculous exhibition occurred at this theatre on the 
99th March, by Mr. Russell, the comedian, attempting, at his 
benefit, the character of Gloster in Richard the Third. The pres 
vious announcement of this had excited much public curiosity, 
and he accordingly appeared before a most crowded house. From 
the knowm smartness and abilities of this young comedian, ex- 
pectations of something new and striking in this, his first attempt 
at tragedy, were really entertained. But, alas! Habit, invincible 
Habit, was not to be overcome! Practice had so enured him to 
the-comic part, that he absolutely converted some of the deepest 
scenes of this grand tragedy inta the ludicrous; and provoked a 
mile, where rather the deepest interest and attention of his au- 
dience ought to have been excited. The cruel task of disappro- 
bation was thus imposed upon a house collected for the purpose 
of greeting a favourite actor at his benefit; and really the man- 
ner with which Mr. Russell confounded this character, well de- 
serves the repetition of that criticism which I last month had oc- 
casion to bestow on his performance of Bishop Gardiner in Henry 
the Eighth. at 

Mr, Finn, whose abilities for medium tragic performances I 
have frequently had occasion to praise, has since appeared in a 
New line, viz. low Irish characters, and has excited much sur- 
prize by his excellent performance of them. His Loony M‘Twal- 
fer was a chaste and lively performance, in which .he displayed 
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Irish ease and impudence in the most perfect style. However, as 
a man of genius, Mr. Finn Should be placed in the more elevated 
sphere of acting, where a rigorous attention on his part to dress, 
gesture, and recital, would ensure him encouragement. 

’ Ninth Statue, or the Enchanted Mirror (as it is styled) was 
brought forward at Mr. W. Murray's benefit, on the 2a instant, 
with a splendour of dress and scenery, which is said even to excel 
the grand spectacles of Blue Beard and Aladdin. 

Mr. Kean has been performing at the Glasgow Theatre during 
the London holidays. It was certainly regretted here that this 
actor should first be introduced to a Scottish audience, at a pro- 
vincial theatre ; circumstances, however, ‘had it so; but it is to 


be expected that this celebrated actor will be introduced at this 
theatre in the summer. 


It is with feelings of the sincerest regret that I have this month 
to announce the death of Mr. Henry Siddons, Manager and Pa- 
tentee of this theatre. After a long illness, Mr. Siddons died 
suddenly, on Tuesday the 12th instant. Perhaps the highest eu- 


logy that can be paid to the character of \'r Siddons is, that 
while for upwards of twenty years he pursued a profession, which 
is frequently, with gross injustice, viewed as a degrading one, he 
uniformly maintained the character of a respectable private gen- 
tleman. And when we add to this, his being exposed for many 
years as a dramatic author, and the manager of a theatre, to all 
the shafts of private calumny and public criticism, without losing 
that respectability, it must be confessed his character appears in 
an amiable and dignified point of view indeed. A son of the first 
female tragedian that ever graced the British stage, and with the 
most of his relatives, high in the same profession, no wonder Mr. 
Siddons had early imbibed a passion for theatricals. And though 
as an actor, he could never rank in the highest scale of merit, 
yet there was a sort of peculiar interest excited by his perform- 
ances, which always carried the feeling, of his audience along 
with him; and will long be remembered by those who were in the 
habit of witnessing him perform. As an author, he was p0S- 
sessed of varied powers. Some of his dramatic pieces certainly do 
honour to his talents. and, perhaps, entitle his pen to the epi- 
thet of classic. His novels, though interesting, are generally 
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thought too bombastic and inflated, but—Reace to the ashes of 
the dead ! 


The theatre of course closed on the 12th instant till further 
notice. 


Edinburgh, April 13, 1815. a 3 
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SUNDERLAND ‘THEATRE. 

After a season of fifty-six nights, this theatre closed on the 17th 
of April, for the benefit of Mr. Anderson. At the beginning of 
the season the house was very well attended, but since it drew 
near a close, they have fallen very much off, and particularly the 
benefits, which is surprizing, as the company on the whole is the 

* best we have had for some time past. It is a true remark, that 
the longer performers remain in the Sunderland company, the 
better the benefits are attended by the public. Since I last ad- 
dressed you, Mr. Faulkner has produced “ M. P. or the Blue 
Stocking,” ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles,” a melo-drama, the words 
literally copied; the incidents arranged, disposed, and adapted 
for the stage by himself. The music compoSed for the occasion 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, of Newcastle. «« Lord of the Manor,” 
“The Travellers benigitted,” ‘‘ Students of Salamanca,” ‘* Mea- 
sure for Measure,” and ‘‘ Tempest,” (revived) ‘* Brother and 
Sister,” ‘* Whittington and his Cat,” ‘‘ Duece is in him,” the 
“Three and the Duece,” (revived) and ‘‘ Past Ten o'Clock,” with 
acontinued attention to costume, scenery, &c.—Mr. Holmes, late 
of this company, has performed one night to a fair and select 
audience.—Wilson, the celebrated rope-dancer, has presented 
some wonderful feats of activity and grace, to the astonishment 
of his audiences.—As I proposed, I shall canvass the merits, &c. 
of this.company, beBinning with Mr. Faulkner, a genfleman to 
whom Sunderland is much indebted for great amusement, and in 
whom is combined, as an actor, more talent than falls to the lot 
of a -provincial theatre to regularly hold: as a comedian he is 
sprightly and instructive, and, as a tragedian, impressive, clas- 
sical, and feeling. Mr. Grant stands second as a tragedian, with 
tuch merit; and, as the representative of Scotchmen and Jews, 
few can equal him.—Mr. White is possessed of a slight figure, and 
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in fops, and as a danger, passable.—Mr. and Mrs. John Bland are 
able to do some things well, were they not borne down by inac- 
- tivity. Mrs. Bland some years back, as a singer, was reckoned 
very fair, but has grown so insufferably careless, as nearly to dis- 
gust.—Mr. Stanley is a rising actor of much merit ; his persona- 
tion of the Singles in the Three and the Deuce, was received with 
the great applause it merited: he is also a good tenor singer. 
Mr. Andrews is our first comic 81d man; in the character of Item, 
in the Deserted Daughter, he proved how much he is able to do 
when he pleases.—Mr. Cowell is a young man of great abilities asa 
comic actor and singer, with a pleasing exterior: nothing in low 
comedy comes wrong to him; his imitations were excellent.—Mr. 
Smith, as a pantomime performer, has great ability, but is rather 
aukward in his gait where a gentleman has to be represented : he 
leaves us for the Haymarkct Theatre, as report says.—Mr. Porteus 
isan actor of great humour, but much addicted to copying Lis. 
ton, Emery, &c. In the gentleman Irishman he appears to much 
advantage; and as Kilrooney, in the Ninth Statue, was very well 
taken with: he leaves us too for Liverpool—Mr. Reymes is seldom 
adequate to what herepresents.—Mr. Lewis is a young man, and 
a comic actor, but has had little opportunity of being seen to. 
advantage, the parts he usually plays being pre-occupied : on his 
benefit night, as Toby Allspice and Tipperkin, he proved himself 
a good comedian.—Mr. Brown is prompter, and, as such, but 
seldom seen ; but what he has done, he has done with great judg- 
ment; but unfortunately he ever appears in too slovenly a manner 
to be well received.—Mr. Yarnold’s accuracy and judgment asa 
singer would entitle him to the attention of any audience.—Mr. 
Hunter, Messrs. Wright and William Wright, and Master Andrews, 
play all the subordinate parts.—Mrs. Faulkner has not been much 
seen this season from indisposition, having been “ in the straw.” 
Since her recovery she has personated many characters with het 
accustomed spirit’; and in Hester, in the play of ‘To Marry or not 
to Marry, gave so much simplicity and point to the character, as 
"drew down great applause. Her Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Lady 
Racket, and Mrs, Oakley, are excellent pieces of acting.—Mss. 
White, in old women, is a very respectable representative. —Mm. 
and Miss Bland, when in proper characters, are not below me: 
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diocre: Miss Bland is a spirited and graceful dancer.—Mrs. Stan- 
ley took the leading parts during Mrs. Faulkner's confinement 
with much merit: she is a rising actress, and deservedly a fa- 
yourite in this town: she is possessed of a handsome face, and a 
pleasing person.—Mrs.. Andrews is our representative of chamber- 
maids, &c., but is so much inferior to her predecessors, Mrs. 
Darley and Mrs. Dormer, as not (o give the satisfaction required ; 
she is an agreable looking woman, and admired as an actress by 
many. Mrs. Cowell having been in the same state as Mrs. Faulk- 
ner, has been little seen to advantage, though an actress of some 
merit.—Mrs. Smith, to a masculine person, has no gbility as an 
actress.—Miss Moore promises something, but to attain great 
eminence her talents fequire culture and experience: she is a to- 
erable singer, and has a pleasing face and figure.—Miss Anderson 
is very young, and at present very diffident, but, after some fur- 
ther practice she, we venture to say, will perform with more ease; 
and then a better opinion can be formed of her abilities.—Miss 
Esther Anderson, Miss Andrews, Miss ' Jane Grant, and Miss E. 
Grant, are pleasing and graceful dancers, attend in processions, 
he, } 
The benefits came in the following succession, and although 
mall the sums, none of the performers were losers, as the ar- 
nogement is such, that the produce of the house is divided be- 
tween the managers and performers, after the first 10/.; so that 
the performer has a chance of gain and none of loss, as, if that 
uum is not in in the house, the managers bear the loss. In the 
course of the year the performers take five benefits on that plan in 
this company. 

Mr, Faulkner ........0200 00 £75 —Tempest ; Whittington and his Cat. 
Mr. Reymes ........+2+00++ 24.—Jane Shore; Ella Rosenberg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley .....-. 23.—School for Scandal ; Jane Shore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith ........ 16.—Honey Moon; Crononhotonthologus. - 
Mr. Porteus ........e0+++++ 24.—SchoolofReform;TravellersBenighted. 


Mr. Wilson (Rope-Dancer) .. 20.—Foundling of the Forest ; Blue Devils 

Mr. and Mrs. White ........ 18.—Pizarro; Deuce is in him. 

Mr. Grant .....,..++sseee0+ 37.—-Deserted Daughter; Three and the 
Deuce. 

Mr, Lewis seseestgesseeeese 18.2-Way to get Married; Lock and Key. 

Mr. Yarnold........ss.e..-+ | 17.—-Romeo and Juliet ; Paul ang Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bland seceesee 21.—-Remorse; Catherine and Petguebio. : 
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Mrs. Faulkner ......-...-0s 71.—Lord of the Isles; Brother ‘and Sister, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowell ....... - 26.—Adopted Child; Sleep Walker. 

Miss Moore . cececcseeee 26.—-Provoked Husband ; Midnight Hour. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sian, eeesee 13.—Africans ; Mogul Tale. 
Mr. Brown .......+2++e++e6 10.—Géorge Barnwell; Brother and Sister, 
MM. Anderson ....0. wees e+ 60.—Lord of the Manor; Past Ten o’Clock. 


‘Sunderland, April 18, 1815. Privabo, 
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GREENWICH THEATRE. 

In your entertaining publication, a few months ago, you no- 

| ticed this theatre, saying, that in addition to bad performers, 
there was worse management; but this last season has been truly 
wretched. The manager and his wife, by their imprudence, have 
totally lost the concern (which was to have been sold by private 
contract, for the benefit of the creditors last month, but there 
was no bidders!) ‘The company was reduced very much towards 
the end of the season—I think to eight men and four women. 
Messrs. Allan, Weston, Kinlock, and Beverley, Mrs. Cary (Cherry), 

'. Miss Manessier, and Miss Drake, were certainly respectable per- 
formers; the remaining few very bad indeed. Columbiers French 
Company played a few nights. Miss S. Booth played two or three, 
and Incledon one night. 

Broad-Way, Deptford, April 20. G. Harrisoy. 




























MINOR THEATRE. 
: ROYAL CIRCUS. 
Tuts theatre has been of late attended by very brilliant au- 
diences, and richly merits the preference it has met with. Go- 
deau on the tight rope is equal to Richer; and we do not hesi- 
tate in saying that Cobham would do credit to the established 
theatres. His talents are far above those of a Pope or an Egerton; 
and though his figure is diminutive, we think he would be found 
of infinite service on the boards of Drury Lane. 
«The horsemanship is far superior to Astley’s in every part ; and 
indeed, from the size of the stage, the horses appear to more ad- 
vantage.—Mrs. Makeen is a very improving actress, and,- with ® 
little attention, will be an ornament to the stage. 
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